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The Concept of “Sister Churches” in 

ORTHODOX-CATHOLIC RELATIONS IN THE 12TH 
AND 21ST CENTURIES 

Will Cohen 


Introduction 

Among the phenomena most closely associated with Orthodox- 
Catholic rapprochement in the latter half of the 20th century was 
the emergence of the expression “sister churches” used in various 
ways across the confessional division still existing between the two 
traditions. Ecumenical Patriarch Athen^oras first employed it in 
this context in a letter in 1962 to Cardinal Bea of the Vatican 
Secretariat for the Promotion of Christian Unity, and within a 
few years, it had become standard currency, first in the Tomos 
Agapis—the so-called “dialogue of love” between Constantinople 
and Rome—and then also in the international theological 
dialogue. Yet by 2002, the Polish-Catholic theologian Waclaw 
Hryniewicz was led to say of the expression “sister churches,” 
“This term ... has now fallen into disgrace.”' 

Its use in 20th-century Orthodox-Catholic relations had never 
been free of controversy. 

From the Orthodox side there had been longstanding resistance 
from certain quarters, most vocally expressed in the wake of the 
Balamand Statement issued in 1993 by the Joint International 
Commission for the Theological Dialogue between the Roman 

1 “The Cost of Unity: the Papal Primacy in Recent Orthodox Reflection,” origi¬ 
nally a lecture given at the Faculty of Theology, Katholieke Universiteit Leuven/ 
Belgium, December 13, 2002, subsequently published in The Journal of Eastern 
Christian Studies 55:1-2 (2003): 1-27 and reprinted in W. Hryniewicz, The ChaT 
lenge of Our Hope: Christian Faith in Dialogue (Washington, DC: The Council for 
Research in Values and Philosophy, 2007), 185-205, here at 201. 
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Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church.^ The statement was 
faulted above all for applying the expression “sister churches” 
across the division between the two communions. Along with 
condemnations from Mount Athos and from Old Calendarist 
circles in Greece and North America, there were sharp criticisms 
from such prominent Greek theologians as Fr John Romanides 
and Fr Theodore Zissis and from the Permanent Holy Synod of 
the Church of Greece itself, which, in its official communique 
of December 8, 1994, pronounced the Balamand Statement 
“unacceptable to the Orthodox.”^ For these and other Orthodox 
critics of Balamand, the term “sister churches” is appropriate to 
describe relationships only among local Orthodox churches, not 
between these and the Roman Catholic churches (or the Roman 
Catholic Church as a whole). 

Undoubtedly in some cases, this stance reflects a sectarian 
spirit. But in others, a legitimate concern for the doctrine of the 
unity of the church surely accounts for the hesitancy to extend the 
term beyond the boundaries of canonical Orthodoxy. One of the 
risks of designating any non-Orthodox church as a “sister church” 
of the Orthodox Church (or churches) is that it might lead us 

2 For the full text of the Balamand Statement (entitled “Uniatism, Method of Union 
of the Past, and the Present Search for Full Communion,” see J. Borelli and J. 
Erickson, eds., The Quest for Unity: Orthodox and Catholics in Dialogue. Documents 
of the Joint International Commission and Official Dialogues in the United States 
1965—1995 (Crestwood, NY & Washington, DC: SVS Press & United States 
Catholic Conference, 1996), 175-83. 

3 Cf. the open letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople from the Sacred Com¬ 
munity of Mount Athos, initially published in "OpOoSo^og Tvtto^ (March 18, 
1994), translated into English in Vje Ark 39-40 (Ridgewood, NJ, August 1994) 
and reprinted by Orthodox Life 44.4 (1994): 26-39; also “The Balamand Union: 
A Victory of Vatican Diplomacy” (Etna, CA: Center for Traditionalist Orthodox 
Studies), translated from an article that first appeared in 'Op968o(og 'Et'rjpep- 
(oaiS" no. 14 Quly-September 1993), published by the Old Calendarist Monas¬ 
tery of Sts Cyprian and Justina, Fili, Greece. The response by Fr Romanides was a 
six-ps^e typescript entitled “Orthodox and Vatican Agreement” which appeared 
in Greek in *EKKXi]aLaaTXT] 'AAijOeia, March 1994. The critique by Fr. Zissis 
was serialized in ^EKKArjaiaarxi] 'AXijOeLa in the spring of 1994, and the state¬ 
ment of the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece appeared in the same publication 
on January 16, 1995. 
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to suppose that unity between the Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
has already been fully achieved, when, in fact, a division visibly 
remains and, along with it, an imperative to continue to work to 
overcome it. The refusal to speak of the Roman Catholic Church 
(or any other) as a sister church of the Orthodox may be seen, 
in this light, as an insistence on settling for nothing less than the 
full doctrinal and ecclesiological unity that is required for and 
expressed in eucharistic communion. Those who do speak of 
Catholic churches already now as sisters of Orthodox churches 
are well aware, of course, that such full visible unity has yet to be 
realized. They justify the usage, still, on the basis of a conviction 
that the Church in its sacramental mystery is somehow present, 
and present not just theoretically but recognizably, in these 
Catholic churches which are outside the visible boundaries 
of unity in the Orthodox communion. In general. Orthodox 
theologians (such as Fr John Meyendorfl)^ inclined to affirm the 
reality of Roman Catholic sacraments are more apt to speak of 
Roman Catholic churches as sister churches of the Orthodox, 
while theologians (such as Fr John Romanides)^ inclined to deny 
the reality of Roman Catholic sacraments are more apt to oppose 
any such designation. Obviously, even for those Orthodox who 
do affirm the sacramental reality of Roman Catholic churches, 
and who therefore apply the expression to them, this is done with 
an awareness that the expression in this case bears a significance 
more paradoxical—though no less defensible—^than it does in its 
more straightforward intra-Orthodox application. When applied 
across the existing division it is rooted in hope and anticipation 
of the fulfillment of a unity that must still be hoped for and still 
fUlfiUed.^ 

4 Cf. the article by MeyendorfF, “^Ises-socurs: implications eccl&iologiques du 
Tomos Agapis ” Istina 20 (1975): 35-46, as well as his remarks in the introduction 
to the 1992 edition of the volume he edited entitled, The Primacy of Peter: Essays 
in Eccksiology and the Early Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992). 

5 Op. cit. 

6 If, another thousand years from now (or two thousand or three), there were to 
have been no movement in the canonical status of the churches concerned. Ortho- 
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However vigorous much of the outcry has been, from some 
Orthodox, against Balamand’s use of “sister churches,” the fact 
remains that at the highest echelons of most Orthodox churches 
the expressions use in Orthodox-Catholic relations has continued 
to be permitted, if not expressly promoted, well afrer Balamand 
and up to the present day/ For what would seem to be a very 
different set of reasons, meanwhile, the expression has since come 
under close scrutiny from the Catholic side. Increasingly, the 


dox churches would still then be said to be sister churches of one another, but it 
is doubtful that Orthodox and Catholic churches could still then be described 
meaningfully as sister churches as they can be today. Perhaps it is too much to 
suggest that the expression in its ecumenical use between Catholics and Orthodox 
has an expiration date attached to it—^who could fix such a date, in any case?—^yet 
the expressions meaning should certainly be understood in connection with the 
very particular kairos in which it has arisen. For more about this idea, see below, 
pp. 399-400. 

7 In Eastern Europe where, after the fall of Communism, the tensions and hos¬ 
tilities the document was meant to address were most acute, the Balamand State¬ 
ment met with far more resistance from Eastern Catholics than from Orthodox. 
In general, the Orthodox considered it to be highly favorable to their interests 
and principles. The statement was formally endorsed by the Holy Synod of the 
Romanian Orthodox Church, for example, at its meeting of July 6-7, 1993. Its 
acceptance by the Russian Orthodox Church was made explicit in a joint commu¬ 
nique following discussions between representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the Vatican in March of 1994, and again in another joint communique issued 
in January of 1996, which urged “that above all efforts must be intensified so that 
the Balamand document and its su^cstions may be better known, received and 
put into practice” (quoted in Eastern Churches Journal'5.\ [1996]: 215). Elsewhere 
in the Orthodox world, there were other enthusiastic responses. The U.S. Ortho¬ 
dox/Roman Catholic Consultation, while noting a need for further clarification 
in the Balamand Statements use of the expression “sister churches,” characterized 
the statement nevertheless as “a strong and positive contribution to the theologi¬ 
cal dialogue between our churches” (para. 17; text in Quest for Unity^ 184—90, 
here at 190). The Catholic/Orthodox Mixed Commission of France stated that it 
“adheres fully to the great ecclesiological principles of the Balamand Statement” 
and expressed its wish “to see this Statement received and put into effect in every 
field where there is a need to work for an authentic life of Sister-Churches 'that the 
world may believe’” (English translation in Eastern Churches Journal 1.2 [1994]: 
57-62, here at 60 and 62). For an extensive review of and commentary on Ortho¬ 
dox responses to Balamand, see the article (on which all my own references related 
to Balamand depend) by J. Erickson, “Concerning the Balamand Statement,” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review AH\-2 (1997): 25-43. 
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Catholic magisterium has regarded the expression with a certain 
suspicion. The official position of the Catholic Church today 
on the language of sister churches is what this paper proposes 
to consider from an Orthodox point of view. It is a position that 
ought to be of serious concern to the Orthodox, but because the 
expression “sister churches,” in its ecumenical use, has already 
been rather severely battered and tarnished by the objections it 
has generated among some Orthodox for a number of years— 
for altogether different reasons—there has been remarkably little 
Orthodox protest over the Catholic shift recently taking place.® 
Whether on principle or out of fatigue, many Orthodox seem just 
as glad to be rid of the expression themselves! 

Here it should be recalled that the Catholic endorsement of the 
expression in the first place had come as something of a surprise in 
the late 1960s when at last it entered into the lexicon of Pope Paul 
VI in his exchanges with Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras (who 
had been first to use the expression as early as 1962). As Fr John 
Erickson has written: “What is remarkable about the use of the 
term ... is not that the Orthodox should use it with reference to 
the Roman Church but that Rome should use it with reference to 
the Orthodox Churches.”^ Erickson makes the further observation 
that “virtually everyone has acknowledged that its use by modern 
popes represents a breakthrough in relations.”^® 

Throughout the remaining decades of the 20th century, the 
expression continued to be strongly endorsed at the highest levels 
of the Catholic Church. Among many other examples, there was 
Pope John Paul Us striking affirmation, in his 1995 encyclical Ut 
Unum Sint, of an actual “doctrine of sister churches.”^ A turning 

8 One exception to the general Orthodox indifference to the terms departure from 
the scene in the 21st century may be found in the exchange of letters, from Octo¬ 
ber 2000 to February 2001, between Metropolitan Damaskinos of Switzerland 
and then Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger (now Pope Benedict XVI). This correspon¬ 
dence is available in J. Ratzinger, Pilgrim Fellowship of Faith: The Church as Com¬ 
munion (San Francisco: Ignatius, 2005), 217-41. 

9 “Concerning the Balamand Statement,” 38. 

10 Ibid. 

11 U.U.S.y §60. Available at www.vatican.va/holy_father/john_paul_ii/encyclicals/ 
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point came, however, in the year 2000 with the publication of 
a now well-known document of the Vatican Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, its “Note on the Expression ‘Sister 
Churches.’”'^ The Note did not prohibit use of the term “sister 
churches” but sought to circumscribe its application significantly. 
A number of interested observers. Catholic as well as Orthodox, 
interpreted it at the time as one more signal of a broader 
retrenchment perceived to be taking place in Catholic ecclesiology 
after an initially more liberal phase of post-Vatican II ecumenism. 
In the years since, there have been several critiques of the Note 
from Catholics, but few or none to speak of from Orthodox. 
Meanwhile the expression has virtually disappeared from the 
Orthodox-Catholic theological dialogue both internationally and 
regionally. 

The expressions disappearance, however, ftom the dialogue 
between Orthodox and Catholics can serve neither Orthodox 
interests on a practical plane, nor ecclesiological principle. Rather 
than let the expression be marginalized, the Orthodox would do 
well to recall why it was seen as such an important concept to 
advance in their relations with the Roman Catholic Church in 
the latter decades of the 20th century. By means of an analysis 
of the CDF’s Note, and in particular, the Notes unsatisfactory 
interpretation of the Eastern vision of “sister churches” in the 
12th century, this essay aims to show why the concept cannot 
afford to be neglected today by the Orthodox. At stake is not 

documents/hf_jp-ii_enc_25051995_ut-unum-sirit_en.html. Without flesh¬ 
ing out the details of this doctrine, John Paul II clearly presented it as the only 
basis for bringing about unity between Orthodox and Catholics, in contrast to 
the approach known as “uniatism” once employed by the Catholic Church and 
condemned just two years earlier in the Balamand Statement, to which John Paul 
II was here referring. Thus it can be seen why Patriarch Bartholomew of Constan¬ 
tinople was moved to say of the Balamand Statement, upon its publication, that 
it “certainly bears witness, even if in an indirect manner, to a change of heart by 
the Western Church concerning an unacceptable method it has used in the past” 
{Irenikon 6614 [1993]: 500-1). 

12 Available at http://www.vatican.va/roman_curia/congregations/cfaith/documents 
/ rc_con_cfaith_doc_20000630 _chiese-sorelle_en.htmL 
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simply the resuscitation of a congenial expression for its own sake, 
but the resolution of core issues of ecclesiology and ecumenism. 

Although the Note proscribed, most clearly, using the term 
“sister churches” to describe the relationship of the Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church each as a whole, it also 
called into question, in a quieter way, other applications which 
had been prevalent. In particular, the Note took a dim view of 
the ecclesiology typically associated with the East and described 
in terms of “patriarchal sister churches.” The Note cites two 
12th-century Byzantine hierarchs as expositors of this ecclesiology, 
yet it does not give a close reading of their remarks on the subject, 
does not notice differences between the two, and does not 
give adequate attention, it would seem, to what is best in their 
thought. The result, which has been little commented upon, is 
that the Note effectively offers an ecclesiological vision in which 
local and universal structures of authority have an integral place, 
but regional structures (embodied especially by patriarchates) do 
not. Since the place of such regional structures is significant in 
Orthodoxy in both theory and practice, this obviously runs the 
risk of widening—unnecessarily—an ecclesiological gap between 
Orthodox East and Catholic West in the 21st century. 

Ancient roots and essentialfeatures of the concept 

The two Byzantine hierarchs cited by the Note are (1) the Greek 
theologian Nicetas, Archbishop of Nicomedia, who in a debate 
in Constantinople with Anselm of Havelberg, in 1136, offered 
remarks on Roman primacy in which he invoked the concept of 
sister churches, and (2) Patriarch John X Camaterus, who used 
the expression in a letter to Pope Innocent III roughly sixty years 
later. Since these were not the first times that anyone had ever 
described churches as sisters, it will be helpful to provide a brief 
overview of the earlier history of the concept. 

The expressions roots are traceable back to the New Testament, 
to John’s Second Epistle in which a local Christian community 
writing to another refers to itself as “your elect Sister” 
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aSeX^rjg aov tj)s eKXeKTr^g). It was the Benedictine theologian 
Emmanuel Lanne who produced, in the mid-1970s, the first 
important study of “sister churches” in the ancient sources7^ 
This is not the place to go back through Lanne s study, yet on the 
basis of the various texts on which he so usefully shone a light, 
and although Lanne himself did not summarize his findings in 
these terms, I would argue that at the very core of the concept of 
sister churches there are four essential features. They are plurality, 
personality, locality, and temporality. 

First, by “plurality” nothing more is meant than that a sister 
church is, by definition, one of two or more. There is no such 
thing as a single sibling. {Mater ecdesia, by contrast, typically 
stands alone. 

Second, every sister church is a corporate personality. It has a 
unique identity and is capable of being addressed as a “thou.” This 
is how each of the seven churches in chapters 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Revelation is addressed by the Spirit.'^ 

Third, a sister church is rooted in a locality. There is no evidence 
from the apostolic or sub-apostolic periods of any normative 
situation in which there was more than one ekklesia in one city 
or town. 

Finally, a sister church may be said to be characterized by its 
temporality, by the fact that it moves through history toward a 
destiny not as yet fully disclosed. The church of Sardis in Revelation 
3 is pronounced spiritually dead, yet is given the chance to hear 
these words and to awake and repent. Meanwhile the church of 
Philadelphia, though commended for having “kept [Gods] word” 
and demonstrated “patient endurance,” is nevertheless given 

13 E. Lanne, “Eglises-soeurs: implications ecclesiologiques du Tomos Agapis,” Istina 
20 (1975): 47-74. The article was then reprinted many years later in E. Lanne, 
Tradition et Communion des Eglises: Recueil d'£tudes (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1997), 501-35. 

14 Cf. J. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia: An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother 
in Early Christianity (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
1943). 

15 As one sees especially easily in the King James translation, it is as a “thou” (a single 
entity) and not as “ye” (so many individuals) that each church is addressed. 
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warning: “hold fast what you have, so that no one may seize your 
crown.” Thus the conclusion may be drawn that a sister church is 
capable of rehabilitation no matter how unwell it has been, and of 
taking a turn for the worse no matter how healthy. 

The four characteristics itemized thus far apply to all local 
churches. To these four, however, a fifth may be added when, 
in limited cases, the category of sister churches applies only to 
some churches, which stand out among others as having a certain 
preeminence. Here the concept of sister churches connotes not just 
plurality, personality, locality, and temporality, but also priority. It 
is a different usage—^we might call it a secondary usage—^which 
does not undo the basic meanings already adduced, but involves 
a further element to which is attached a whole other matrix of 
issues in ecclesiology, relating to regional structures of authority. 

Much of the confusion that surrounds the expression “sister 
churches” in recent years owes to the fact that the distinction 
is often overlooked between the two types of usage just 
described. In the first type, all local churches are sister churches, 
indiscriminately. In the second, only some churches, of a roughly 
similar preeminent status, are sister churches of one another. The 
CDF’s Note clearly endorses only the first type of usage. It readily 
acknowledges the legitimacy of referring to any particular church 
at all, including the church of Rome, as the sister of any other true 
particular church, whether Catholic or Orthodox. In itself, this is 
a remarkable acknowledgment whose importance should not be 
minimized. At the same time the CDF’s Note remains agnostic, at 
best, about the second type of usage. It does not positively endorse 

16 A church invulnerable to the possibility of error, of veering off course in any mean¬ 
ingful sense, would not be a sister church. The phenomenon of “uniatism,” as 
described by Ernst Suttner, arises out of precisely such a conviction that ones 
own Church is exclusively the teacher of another: Suttner defines uniatism as “an 
act of drawing over to oneself, whereby the one side wish only to give and think 
it is only the others who are to receive ...” (E. Suttner, Church Unity: Union or 
Uniatism? Rome and Bangalore: Centre for Indian and Inter-Religious Studies 
and Dharmaram Publications (1991), 29). It is not surprising that in the 1990s, 
in the Balamand Declaration and elsewhere, an ecclesiology of “sister churches” is 
presented as the antithesis of uniatism as a method of union. 
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the idea that in a more particular way, the church of Rome can be 
considered the sister church of only certain other churches: those 
which take a preeminent role in their own region. 

Yet in Orthodox us£^e this is almost always how the expression 
“sister churches” has been applied—not to any and all churches, 
but only to a select few. To give just one of countless examples. 
Patriarch Dimitrios I stated in December 1975 that as a prerequisite 
for dialogue with Rome, there was a need for “reaching an agreed 
statement on the part of all the sister Orthodox Churches.”'^ This 
effectively meant all the Orthodox patriarchates and autocephalous 
churches in the world. Only in the most indirect sense did it mean 
all the local Orthodox dioceses throughout the world. 

As a matter of purely historical record, it is significant that 
all occurrences prior to the modern period, outside the New 
Testament, where churches are said to be “sisters” of one another 
are in the pattern of this second type of usage, applicable only to 
churches of comparably elevated stature. Altogether there are only 
four such instances unearthed thus far by scholars.’® In AD 385, 
Bishop Innocent spoke of the church of Antioch as the “sister” 
of the church of Rome.’^ In doing so he referred to their shared 
Petrine foundation, which lent them both a prestige that other 
churches didn’t have. Basil the Great, also in the late 4th century, 
similarly described as “sisters” only certain illustrious churches.^® 
In both cases we are dealing with churches distinguished from 

17 E. J. Stormon, ed.. Towards the Healing of Schism: The Sees of Rome and Constant^ 
nople. Public statements and correspondence between the Holy See and the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, 1958-1984 (Mahwah, NY: Paulist Press, 1987), 291, no. 335. 

18 Cf. Yves Congar, Diversity and Communion (Mystic, CT: Twenty-Third Publica¬ 
tions, 1985), 86-87. Congar does not include the reference to Basil which is cited 
by Lanne, Tradition et Communion des Eglises, 635. 

19 Innocent I, Ep. XXIII, PL 20, 546A. 

20 Basil, Ep. CCIV, in P. SchafF and H. Wace, eds., Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
voL 8 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999), 243. In this letter addressed to the 
Neocaesareans in the year AD 375, Basil expressed disappointment that “the great¬ 
est Churches, which have related to one another as sisters from antiquity, are now 
in discord” (at iiiyiarai tQu ^EkkXtjcfiQu Kai e/c naXaiov npdg dXX^Xas^ 
d8eX<pio)u rd^iu enexovaaC). 
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the rest by their greater authority. The next two examples we 
encounter are the pair of 12 th century texts cited in the Note. 

The ecclesiology of patriarchal sister churches in Nicetas of 
Nicomedia, AD 1136 

The first of these two was the speech of Nicetas of Nicomedia in 
his debate with Anselm of Havelberg. Although his words have 
been preserved only in an account of the debate written up by 
Anselm fourteen years later, at Pope Eugenius Ill’s request, few 
scholars have found reason to doubt their historical reliability.^’ 
In the contemporary debate over “sister churches,” they have been 
regularly cited and discussed as a characteristic expression of the 
Eastern viewpoint, as indeed they seem to me to be.^^ 

21 S. Runciman gave every indication of considering the words Anselm attributed to 
Nicetas to be a faithful expression of “the Byzantine case against the papal claims.” 
(The Eastern Schism [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1955], 115). R Dvornik 
similarly observed, “These words of Nicetas illustrate very well the position taken 
by the Byzantine Church” (Byzantium and the Roman Primacy [New York: Ford- 
ham University Press, 1966], 147). More recent scholarship, perhaps predictably, 
has su^ested that the Antikeimenon, or Dialogiy of Anselm “have too often been 
taken to represent Anselm s attempt to describe accurately an event from his own 
life. This they most certainly are not, and their literary nature needs evaluation.” 
(Jay T. Lees, Anselm of Havelberg: Deeds into Words in the Twelfth Century [Volume 
79 of Studies in the History of Christian Thoughi[ [Leiden / New York / Cologne: 
BriU, 1998], 6). It should be noted, however, that Lees believes Anselm to have 
cast /?z>w5^^deliberately in an unfavorable light compared to Nicetas, precisely at 
the point where the two men debated issues of Roman primacy, and that this was 
done in order to elicit in his western readership sympathy for views (affirming 
of the primacy, but with significant qualifications) it would have been politically 
imprudent for Anselm to have put in his own mouth. Thus Lees himself does not 
really question whether Nicetas could have said these things. Cf. Lees, 262-81. 

22 In its endorsement of Roman primacy, the text of Nicetas accords with the views 
of such major Eastern figures as Maximos the Confessor (who wrote that the 
chair of the see of Rome had received “the power to issue commands to all the 
holy churches of God in the entire world” (PG91, 137-^0, 144) and Patriarch 
Nicephoras of Constantinople (who in referring to the orthodox council of Nicaea 
II [AD 787] and contrasting it with the iconoclast council of Hieria AD 753] 
wrote, “This Synod possesses the highest authority. ... In fact it was held in the 
most legitimate and regular fashion conceivable, because according to the divine 
rules established from the beginning it was directed and presided over by that 
glorious portion of the Western Church, I mean by the Church of Ancient Rome. 
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In responding to Anselm, Nicetas commented at several points 
on Roman primacy and the concept of sister churches, as where 
he explained: 

I neither deny nor reject the primacy of the Roman Church 
whose dignity you have extolled, since it is read in our 
ancient histories that there were three patriarchal sister sees, 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, among which Rome, the 
highest see in the empire, held the primacy. Thus Rome has 
been called the first see and it is to her that appeal must be 
made in doubtful ecclesiastical cases, and it is to her judg¬ 
ment that all matters that cannot be setded according to the 
normal rules must be submitted.^® 

Brief though it is, several observations may be made already in 
light of this passage and with relevance to todays disputes over 
the expression “sister churches.” First, contrary to a common view 
among those Orthodox for whom there can be no question of 
ever applying the term to any but canonically Orthodox churches, 
Archbishop Nicetas himself used it across the confessional division 
already then existing between Constantinople and Rome. In spite 
of the formal separation, he did not hesitate to call Rome the 
“sister” of the major Eastern sees. 

Second, Nicetas not only recognized Rome s primacy of honor 
but understood this to involve concrete prerogatives not granted to 


Without them [the Romans], no dogma discussed in the Church, even sanctioned 
in a preliminary fashion by the canons and ecclesiastical usages, can be consid¬ 
ered to be approved, or abrogated; for they are the ones, in fact, who possess the 
principate of the priesthood and who owe the distinction to the leader of the 
Apostles.”[(PG 100, 597A, 62ID]). In its critique on the basis of an ecclesiology 
of sister churches, meanwhile, the speech of Nicetas has affinities with the views 
of Camaterus (to be considered below) and, in a different way, of the anony¬ 
mous Byzantine ambassador who complained to Peter the Deacon, “Your pope 
has become an Emperor” (Peter Diaconous, M.G.HSs., vol. VII, 833. Quoted by 
Runciman, op. cit., 118). 

23 PL 188, 1217D-1218A. My translation of this portion of the text closely follows 
that of Dvornik {Byzantium, 145), who, however, renders quod tres patriarchales 
sedes sorores juerant^s “that there were three patriarchal sees closely linked in broth¬ 
erhood”; I opted for the more direct and literal “that there were three patriarchal 
sister sees.” 
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any other sister church. These pertained especially to outstanding 
circumstances, those in which “matters...cannot be settled 
according to the normal rules.” Nicetas is altogether forthright 
in saying that Rome is the church to which “appeal must be 
made in doubtful ecclesiastical cases.” This is hard to square with 
the judgment of the Catholic theologian Adriano Garuti, who 
wrote in 1996 that the attitude of the 12th-century Byzantines, 
in their use of the expression “sister churches,” was “decidedly 
anti-Roman and opposed to the primacy of the Bishop of Rome.” 
The views of Garuti on this subject were likely to have influenced 
the CDF’s 2000 Note, since from 1975 to 2002 he worked in 
the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, and the affinities 
between his viewpoint and that of the Note are substantial. Like 
Garuti, though in a less explicit way, the Note gives the strong 
impression that pentarchy and primacy do not allow for one 
another. In para. 3 of the Note we encounter a description of “the 
idea of the Pentarchy” which, we’re told, developed in the East, 
and 

according to which there are five Patriarchs at the head of 
the Church, with the Church of Rome having the first place 
among these patriarchal sister Churches. In this connection, 
however, it needs to be noted that no Roman Pontiff ever 
recognized this equalization of the sees or accepted that only 
a primacy of honour be accorded to the See of Rome. 

Speaking as it does of “patriarchal sister Churches,” the Note 
clearly echoes the language of Nicetas, who had used the 
phrase “patriarchal sister Sees.”^'^ Yet there are key differences of 
presentation. For example, when it regards as problematic what it 
describes as “this equalization of the sees,” the Note substantially 
coarsens the position of Nicetas. He himself did not espouse a 
leveling sort of equalization. For him, certainly, the patriarchal 

24 Already there is a certain difference in that Nicetas did not tie this phrase to 
the pentarchy as the Note so tightly does. For Nicetas, the ecclesiology of sister 
churches was operative when there had been only three patriarchal sees. Obviously, 
if it is recognized that the ecclesiology in question transcends any fixed number of 
patriarchates, it is less likely to be regarded today as archaic. 
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sister sees all had more authority than others had; but they did 
not all have the same authority among themselves. Likewise, 
the Notes mention of "'only a primaq^ of honor” to be accorded 
the see of Rome is a departure from the position of Nicetas, for 
whom, as has been seen, honorary primacy and effective primacy 
went hand in hand.^^ 

But perhaps the most striking dissimilarity between the Notes 
portrayal of an Eastern ecclesiology of “patriarchal sister churches,” 
and Nicetas’ own articulation of the same, turns on their quite 
different perspectives on headship. Nicetas clearly ascribed 
ecclesial headship to the church of Rome. This is seen a bit farther 
on in his speech where, in arguing that the primacy of Rome is 
that of the Roman church., and not of its bishop independently, 
Nicetas saw fit to remind Anselm that from Emperor Phocas, 
Pope Boniface III had “obtained confirmation.. .that the apostolic 
see of the blessed apostle Peter was head of all the Churches, 
since Constantinople at that time was saying that it was the first 
among all after the transfer of the empire.”^^ But whereas Nicetas 
grants that the church of Rome is the head, the Note, by contrast, 
su^ests an idea of the Pentarchy wherein the five Patriarchs are 
said to comprise an undifferentiated head of the Church. With 
this shift, once again the Note portrays the Eastern ecclesiology 
of “patriarchal sister churches” as less affirming of the Roman 
primacy than it actually was, at least in the mouth of Nicetas. 

25 Brian Daley (“Position and Patronage in the Early Church: the Original Meaning 
of ‘Primacy of Honour Journal of Theological Studies (New Series) 44 [1993]: 
529-53, here at 533) has convincingly shown that there was no “primacy of 
honor” without concrete privileges, and that “rank and power” were “inseparable 
from each other.” The same point is made by the Orthodox theologian Vlassios 
Phidas (“Papal Primacy and Patriarchal Pentarchy in the Orthodox Tradition,” in 
W. Kasper, ed.. The Petrine Ministry: Catholics and Orthodox in Dialogue [Mahwah, 
NJ: Newman Press, 2006], 65-82, here at 74): “It is evident that the honorary 
primacy is not a purely honorary privilege, as it is associated with an exceptional 
authority {singularis auctoritas)y which consists in guaranteeing the unity of the 
Church in the true faith and in the canonical discipline.” The remarks of Nicetas 
give further support to the viewpoint of both Daley and Phidas and can only be 
coherendy read, it would seem, in accordance with it. 

26 PL 188, 1218A. 
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If the CDF’s picture of Eastern ecclesiology is a distortion, even 
something of a caricature—pitting, as it does, the conciliarity of 
patriarchal sister churches so much against Roman primacy— 
we know that this is nonetheless no invention of the Vatican. It 
reflects only too well, unfortunately, the less than nuanced sketch 
to which many of us Orthodox have been often willing to reduce 
our own ecclesiology. Fathers Schmemann and Florovsky, among 
others, have strongly decried the distortions that result whenever 
Orthodox ecclesiology allows itself to be determined by anti- 
Roman bias.^^ What is necessary if official Catholic teaching is 
to come to be able to appreciate that the Eastern ecclesiological 
vision of sister patriarchal churches is not, after all, as Garuti 
suggested, simply “anti-Roman and opposed to the primacy,” is 
for Orthodox to become clear and articulate about this ourselves. 

Both in what has been already touched on, and in one further 
respect, Nicetas can help here. In a passage whose importance 
cannot be too much emphasized, he gives us insight into what he 
believes it is that really threatens to undermine the ecclesiology he 
espouses of patriarchal sister churches. 

But the Roman Church to which we do not deny the 
primacy among her sisters, and whom we recognize as 
holding the highest place in any general council, the first 

27 Cf. A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology,"’ in The Pri¬ 
macy of Petery ed. John Meyendorff (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992), 163: “An 
age-long anti-Roman prejudice has led some Orthodox canonists simply to deny 
the existence of such [universal] primacy in the past or the need for it in the 
present. But an objective study of the canonical tradition cannot fail to establish 
beyond any doubt that, along with local centers of agreement" or primacies, the 
Church has also known a universal primacy.” Cf. also G. Florovsky, “The Boundar¬ 
ies of the Church” (frequently translated elsewhere as “The Limits of the Church”), 
in Ecumenism I: A Doctrinal Approach (vol. XIII of The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky, ed. Richard S. Haugh [Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1989]), 4l, with 
regard to the idea that only by “economy” had converts to Orthodoxy from the 
Latin Church ever been accepted without rebaptism: “The ‘economical’ interpreta¬ 
tion is not the teaching of the Church. It is only a private ‘theological opinion," 
very recent and very controversial, having arisen in a period of theological confu¬ 
sion and decadence in a hasty endeavor to dissociate oneself as sharply as possible 
from Roman theology.” 
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place of honor, that Church has separated herself from the 
rest by her pretensions. She has appropriated to herself the 
monarchy which is not contained in her office and which 
has divided the bishops and the churches of the East and the 
West since the partition of the Empire.^* 

For Nicetas, what is really opposed to an authentic ecclesiology 
of sister churches is neither Roman primacy itself, nor its real 
and concrete exercise, but much more specifically, Rome’s having 
“appropriated to herself the monarchy which is not contained in 
her office.” It is to this that he attributes the increasing bifurcation 
between the churches of East and West, ever since the crowning 
of Charlemagne in AD 800. 

Remarkably, this critique goes unmentioned in the CDF’s 
Note. It is also nowhere to be found in the exchanges between 
Patriarch John X Camaterus and Pope Innocent III at the end of 
the 12th century, but this should not lead us to suppose that it 
was not a crucial factor—arguably the crucial factor—underlying 
and conditioning their antagonistic correspondence, to which we 
now turn. 

*^Sister churches” in John X Camaterus, AD 1199 

In the letters of Innocent and Camaterus, the terms “mother 
church” and “sister churches” were now like grenades lobbed 
back and forth between West and East. The context, as Steven 
Runciman tells us in his classic work. The Eastern Schism, was 
that in the year 1198, in response to imperial overtures to forge 
a military alliance against the Normans, the Pope, otherwise 
favorable to the su^estion, replied 

that it would be rather difficult for him to ally himself with 
a prince whose Church did not recognize the supremacy 
of the Holy See. His ambassadors told the Emperor that 
his first duty was to bring back the daughter-Church of 
Constantinople to its mother of Rome ...^^ 

28 PL 188, 1219AB. 

29 Innocent III letter i.353, MPL vol. ccxivl, col. 327, quoted by Runciman, 142. 
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The Emperor sent a cautiously critical reply, soon after which a 
more elaborate response was sent from Patriarch John Camaterus. 
In tone as well as content the patriarchs letter reflected an 
ecclesiological understanding of his own proper dignity and 
authority. He said that if any church is to be considered the mother 
church of all Christendom, it would be that of Jerusalem where 
the Church was founded by the Lord.^® Innocent then replied by 
saying that Rome was the mother-church not on the basis of £^e 
but of dignity, and here mention was made of Peters martyrdom 
at Rome.^^ The response of Camaterus, in turn, invoked an idea 
of the dignity of all five of the patriarchates. 

Where do you find in the holy Gospels that Christ said that 
the Church of the Romans is the head {Ke(l>dXr]d) and univer¬ 
sal mother (jirjrepa yeuiKT^d) and the most catholic of all 
the churches at the four points of the compass; or by what 
ecumenical council was what you say about your church 
decided? ... It is not so, then, for these reasons that Rome is 
the mother of the other churches, but, as there are five great 
churches adorned with patriarchal dignity, that of Rome is 
the first among equal sisters.... So the church of the Romans 
has the first rank and is worthy of respect only {fiouo)) on 
the basis of its dignity, being the first of the other churches 
which, as sisters {d8eX(po)d) equal in honour {dfiOTL/icod) 
and having the same paternity {ofionarpLOi') are born of 
the same heavenly Father from whom, according to scrip¬ 
ture, all fatherhood in heaven and on earth derives.^^ 


30 Cf. Runciman, 143. The patriarchs letter is quoted in Innocent s letter ii.211, ibid, 
col. 768^69. 

31 Cf. Runciman, 143. 

32 This is the version given by Congar in Diversity and Communion^ 87. Congar here 
cites as the source of the quote M. Jugie, Theologia domatica Christiana Orientalia 
ab Ecclesia catholica dissid. TK(Paris 1931), 386flF, and notes that the correspond¬ 
ing Greek is provided by Jugie as well. The full Greek text of both Camaterus 
letters may be found in A. Papadakis and Alice Mary Talbot, “John X Camaterus 
Confronts Innocent III: An Unpublished Correspondence,” in Byzantinoslavica 33 
(1972): 26-41. 
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Although Camaterus does not formally deny Roman primacy, 
it is obviously accorded much less significance here than was the 
case with Nicetas. Camaterus does not enumerate, as Nicetas 
did, the concrete prerogatives of the church of Rome as the first 
among the others. By his use of the word “only” (p.6u(i)), he indeed 
implies a weak sense of these prerogatives. The overwhelming idea 
conveyed by Camaterus is of the sameness of the sister patriarchal 
sees. He refuses to affirm, as Nicetas had, that the church of Rome 
is the head of the other churches. 

The words of Camaterus thus certainly lend themselves to the 
sort of interpretation the CDF Note gives to the Byzantine idea 
of sister patriarchal churches, generally. It should be observed, 
however, that whatever imbalances there are in his position owe 
less to what Camaterus says than to what he leaves out. In this 
regard his position calls not for rebuttal but for balance, for a 
measure of recalibration and added precision. Of course it was just 
this of which Innocent III was incapable. The two disputants were 
thus reduced to speaking past each other with their exclamations 
of “Sister Churches!” and “Mother Church!” 

The imperial factor 

In what measure was this argument really an ecclesiological 
argument? From reading the CDF’s Note (as well as Garuti), one 
might easily come away supposing it was only that. This is due to 
a certain ahistoricism with which the Note treats the 12th century 
texts. Because the Note make no reference to what Nicetas had 
spoken of as the “partition of the empire,” it does not invite us to 
consider (as the text of Nicetas does) whether the decisive point 
of tension even between Innocent and Camaterus was after all not 
ecclesiological, at least not in the pure sense, but a function of two 
imperial systems now vying for a legitimacy that it did not seem 
as if either could secure for itself without achieving supremacy 
over the other. In this connection, Yves Congar has pointed out 
that by the eleventh century, western canonical authorities were 
declaring “that there could be but one Emperor, as there was but 
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one Orbis, and that Emperor must be Roman. The Basileus of 
Constantinople was therefore no longer the true Emperor, since 
he was in schism.”^^ 

Camaterus at the end of his first letter to Innocent, in a passage 
not often quoted, offered a panygeric to the “pious and elect of 
God,” the Byzantine emperor Alexius III.^ Does this perhaps offer 
a clue that he, too, like Nicetas before him, was anxious above all 
about Romes having “appropriated to herself the monarchy”— 
which he still recognized as belonging to the Byzantine emperor? 

Camaterus was a less precise thinker than Nicetas, less capable 
of separating out, in his reflections, a proper ecclesial primacy 
to be exercised by the see of Rome from the ecclesiastical 
imperialism that was then the order of the day in the West, soon 
to culminate in the establishment, or^y a few years later, of a 
Latin patriarchate in Constantinople. Clearly, no small part of 
the reason he had difficulty disentangling the two was because the 
West itself had done as much as possible to solder them together 
in its ecclesiological formulations of the past century or so. These 
have been described, £^ain by Congar, as follows: 

From the pen of Leo DC, often held by Humbert of Moyen- 
moutier, and from that of Gregory VII [Hildebrand], came 
an abundance of formulations of an ecclesiology of the 
Church understood as a single society under the authority 
of the pope. The pope is the universal bishop. The other 
churches exist because he calls bishops “inpartem sollicitudi- 
nis” [to share his solicitude]. The canonists and theologians 
who contributed to this enterprise, transposed and attrib¬ 
uted to the pope all the prerogatives of the Church; they 
tended to see the latter as a single diocese, of almost univer¬ 
sal extent, and the pope as the source of every determination 
of its life. .. 

33 Y. Congar, After Nine Hundred Years (New York; Fordham, 1959), 22. Con- 
gar notes that in practice, the Byzantine Basileus did continue to be treated as 
Emperor, even by Humbert. 

34 Cf. comments of Papadakis & Talbot, p. 31, as well as folio 275r ofthe Greek text 
of Camaterus’ Letter 1 to Innocent, provided by Papadakis & Talbot on p. 35. 

35 Y. Congar, “De la communion des ^ises k une ecd^iologie de I’Eglise 
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When the emissaries of Pope Innocent spoke of Constantinople 
as Romes “daughter church,” this had the same meaning as the 
ecclesiology described above by Congar, according to which 
all other churches owe their being to the Pope, through whom 
their bishops are called partem sollicitudinisr Romes self- 
identification as the mother of all the other churches in the 
world—itself a quite new idea^^—arose only in this milieu and 
was a product of the same ecclesiological vision. 

Thus it cannot be said that the idea of Rome as the mother of 
all other churches was an expression of Roman primacy, purely 
and essentially. Nor, then, was opposition to the idea of Rome as 
mater ecclesia simply or necessarily opposition to Roman primacy. 
Roman primacy was bound up in the idea of Rome as mother of 
all the other churches, to be sure, but so were other elements— 

univcrselle,” in Y. Congar and B. D. Dupuy, eds., VEpiscopat et VEgUse Universelle 
(Paris: Cerf, 1962), 227-60, here at 238. 

36 The application of the term "mother church” to the church of Rome on a world¬ 
wide scale had been traditional neither in the East nor in the West. Cf. Plumpe, 
who demonstrates that Rome was late in coming to speak of the Church as mother 
at all. Gregory the Great {Epistolaey DC, Indict. II, ep. 12; PL 77, 956B) at roughly 
the turn of the 7th century spoke of Rome as the “mother” of the nearby church 
of Syracuse—a quite unremarkable description of Rome s ancient priority in the 
Latin West—but two more centuries would pass before the term mater eccle- 
siarum was applied to Rome in a sense implying universal motherhood. Andrew 
Louth traces the basic assertion that “the Church of Rome was the mother of the 
Churches, mater ecclesiarum, their head, caputs and hinge, cardo” to Nicholas I 
(858-867) (Andrew Louth, Greek East and Latin West: the Church AD 681—1071y 
volume III of the Church in History series [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2007], 
302). But it would be yet another couple of centuries before this idea would take 
hold as a cornerstone of western ecclesiology and to assume the precise signifi¬ 
cance that it did in the 11th and 12th centuries. Of course, one can find the 
idea of Rome s primacy as divinely established much earlier on, notably in the 
so-called Decretum Gelasianum (often considered to be of late 5th or early 6th 
century, but more probably traceable to the late 4th) with its assertion that the 
“holy Roman church was placed at the head of the other churches not by some 
council, but it received primacy through the words of our Lord and Savior: 'You 
are Peter and upon this rock I will build my church ...’” (text in E. Dobschiitz, Das 
Decretum Gelasianum. Texte u. Untersuchungen, 38, 3 [Leipzig, 1912], cited by 
MeyendorflF, Rome, Constantinople, Moscow, 8—9). But this was different from the 
later idea that all other bishops, and hence their churches, owed their being to the 
church of Rome as the mother of all. 
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and these were at odds with an ecclesiology of patriarchal sister 
churches. Roman primacy itself had not always been at odds with 
such an ecclesiology in the past and would not always be in the 
future. 

To illustrate the point, it may be observed that in an earlier era, 
the Pentarchy had been embraced in Rome without objection. 
As late as the waning years of the 9th century, one still can find 
an enthusiastic description of it in the preface to the translation 
into Latin of the Acts of the Council of 869-870, the work of 
the Librarian of the Roman church, Anastasius. In a metaphor 
commonly invoked, Anastasius spoke of the five major sees as the 
five senses of the body, emphasizing the precedence of the sense 
of sight, which he linked with Rome, but also the need for the 
proper function of all five senses if the body is to be healthy.^^ The 
text of Anastasius shows, here from a Latin point of view, what is 
found also in Nicetas’ address, namely an idea of the compatibility 
between Roman primacy and an ecclesiology of “patriarchal sister 
churches.” 

However, after the existence of the two empires of East and 
West had become a settled reality, then for Rome to acknowledge 
itself as a sister church of the Eastern patriarchates would really 
have been tantamount to opting back into the Byzantine imperial 
system.^® It is significant that from Romes point of view, the 
ecclesiology of patriarchal sister churches was viable when there 

37 “Just as Christ has placed in His Body, that is to say, in His Church, a number of 
patriarchs equal to the number of the senses in the human body, the well being of 
the Church will not suffer as long as these sees are of the same will, just as the body 
will function properly as long as the five senses remain intact and healthy. And 
because, among them, the See of Rome has precedence, it can well be compared 
to the sense of sight which is certainly the first of the senses of the body, since it is 
the most vigilant and since it remains, more than any of the other senses, in com¬ 
munion with the body’ {Mansi 16,7, cited and translated by Dvornik, Byzantium^ 
104). 

38 Interestingly, this was not considered to be out of the question even as late as the 
latter decades of the 12th century, when, according to Runciman (120), Pope 
Alexander III doubted whether the existence of a western empire was a good idea 
and wondered “whether it might not be wiser to recognize [the Byzantine] Manuel 
as the sole legitimate Emperor.” 
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was a single empire, no longer viable once there were two empires 
(since the other patriarchates were all in the sphere of an imperial 
rival) and became viable once again only in the modern era when 
there was no longer any empire, East or West.^^ 

A 15th-century Roman nod to the ecclesiology of patriarchal 
sister churches 

By far the most theologically substantive effort, prior to the 20th 
century, at overcoming the schism between East and West occurred 
at the Council of Ferrara-Florence in the 15th century. It did not 
succeed in bringing about unity between the two traditions, yet 
early in the council there was a particular moment, remarkably 
laden with symbolism, which showed that the impasse between 
them was perhaps more political than ecclesiological. 

When he arrived from Constantinople in 1438, Patriarch 
Joseph refused to greet Pope Eugenius IV by genuflecting and 
kissing his foot as was then standard practice in the West. The 
Latin bishops tried to convince him that it was an ancient custom, 
to which all were expected to conform, including bishops and 
kings as well as the “emperor of the Germans.”'^® The patriarchs 
response was unequivocal: “This is an innovation and I will not 
follow it.”"** He went on, “If the pope wants a brotherly embrace 
in accordance with ancient ecclesiastical custom, I will be happy 

39 Back in the 4th century, the division of the empire into two halves when the 
imperial see had been transferred to Constantinople was quite different from the 
developments by which, beginning in the 9th century and culminating in the 11th 
or 12th, there were actually two imperial realms now ineluctably at odds with one 
another. In the earlier situation, the emperors of the eastern and western spheres, 
respectively, were regarded as co-emperors, who at times may have held divergent 
views, but for whom it was normal to work together. Constantins II, for example, 
the Eastern emperor and sympathetic to the Arians, and Constans I, the Western 
emperor sympathetic to the Nicenes, jointly convened the Council of Sardica in 
342-43. At Ferrara-Florence, by contrast, there was a struggle between the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor and the pope as to whose prerogative it was to convene the council. 
See Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1966), 68. 

40 Geanokoplos, 95. 

41 Syropoulos, 95, quoted by Geanokoplos, 95. 
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to embrace him, but if he refuses, I will abandon everything and 
return to Constantinople.”^^ 

This refusal did not reflect anti-western sentiment on Josephs 
part, for the patriarch was very much an advocate of union 
with Rome, according to the contemporary account of Silvester 
Syropoulos, “who reports that the patriarch confided to intimates 
his hope that papal co-operation would permit him to cast aside 
the Greek church’s servitude to the emperor and ‘to recover the 
authority proper to me.’”^* The fact that Joseph believed that the 
effective exercise of his own office could benefit from closer ties 
with the pope and greater autonomy from the Byzantine emperor 
is remarlable in itself He “was disillusioned,” in any event, “when 
he heard of Eugenius’ demand that he kiss the pope’s foot.”'*^ In 
his readiness to return at once to Constantinople—to a situation 
he already regarded, in Syropoulos’ account, as servitude—^we 
can see that he found even more intolerable the bitterly ironic 
prospect of being in servitude to a fellow bishop, from whom he 
had expected a fraternal embrace. In this respect, his attitude was 
consistent with that of Nicetas, who, two centuries earlier, had 
said. 

If the Roman Pontiff, seated upon his sublime throne of 
glory, wishes to fulminate against us and to launch his 
orders from the height of his sublime dignity, if he wishes 
to sit in judgment on our Churches with a total disregard of 
our advice and solely according to his own will, as he seems 
to wish, what brotherhood and what fatherhood can we see 
in such a course of action? Who could ever accept such a 
situation? In such circumstances we could not be called nor 
would we really be any longer sons of the Church but truly 
its slaves.^^ 

As for Patriarch Joseph, from the very fact that he traveled west, 
in the hope that communion with Rome could bolster his own 

42 Ibid. 

43 Syropoulos, 93, quoted by Geanakoplos, 95. 

44 Ibid. 

45 PL 188, 1219CD. 
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mission in the Church, we can infer that he, again like Nicetas, 
was open to Roman primacy, though of a different sort from that 
which soon confronted him. In the ruminations of Joseph, as far 
as these are preserved in the journal that Syropoulos kept, there 
are no panegyrics to the Byzantine emperor. His resistance to the 
Roman claims and demands that offended him was offered from 
a very weak position, and had nothing of the buoyancy about it 
that one finds in Camaterus. 

As it transpired. Patriarch Joseph was allowed to greet the 
pope without kissing his foot! He was permitted this patriarchal 
dignity only so long as the encounter occurred, however, in the 
pope’s private quarters, “where few western eyes could witness 
the omission of this mark of subordination.”^ From this it can 
be concluded that Rome opposed the traditional idea of the 
Pentarchy, not on ecclesiological grounds, but because at the 
time it posed a political problem for Rome. It is significant that 
with strong enough prodding, Rome in spite of all political 
considerations could still be made to acknowledge the patriarchal 
dignity of Joseph. 

Of course even when Rome did acknowledge that Joseph, as 
the patriarch of Constantinople, was not simply the same as any 
other bishop in his relation to the pope, Joseph himself could 
not have felt much sense of victory. His ecclesiological principles, 
although having prevailed in some sense, still had to remain at a 
remove from visible history. They were kept from being realized 
in the actual public sphere at least in the West at that time, and 
for a long time to come. 

Romeos formation of the concept of sister churches in the 20th 
century 

One can imagine, however, the joy that Patriarch Joseph would 
have experienced if, instead of being presented with the foot of 
Pope Eugenius, he had instead been on the receiving end of the 
strikingly different gesture of the 20th century’s Pope Paul VI, 

46 Syropoulos, 96, quoted by Geanokoplos, 95. 
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who, in his own joy at receiving the news that the Orthodox 
Church had agreed to enter into theological dialogue with the 
Catholic Church, famously fell down at the feet of the delegate 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Metropolitan Meliton, who had 
just delivered this news to him in the Sistine Chapel in Rome, in 
December of 1975.^^ 

The same pope had taken the significant step of using the 
expression “sister churches” for the first time in an official document 
of the Catholic Church in such a way that it applied across the 
confessional division between Catholics and Orthodox. This was 
in his Brief y4««o Ineunte in 1967. Paul VI made reference in it 
to the Second Vatican Councils Decree on Ecumenism, Unitatis 
Redintegratio, promulgated in 1964, and in particular to para. 
14 of that document, which itself had invoked the expression 
“sister churches,” but there to speak only of the relations of local 
Orthodox churches among themselves. What was new in Paul 
Vis usage (indeed unprecedented in modern Catholic magisterial 
writings) was that he was now calling the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches sisters of one another. In doing so, he observed that 
in recent times they had rediscovered themselves as such, and 
this points to a key element of the concept in its 20th-century 
usage, which adds a further layer of meaning to what it had ever 
carried in the past. Neither in the New Testament period, when 
the concept of sister churches had already signified, as was seen, 
ideas of plurality, personality, locality, and temporality, nor in the 
late 4th and again in the 12th centuries when it signified all of 
these and, additionally, the idea of priority, had the concept had 
the sense which it carried only in the 20th century—the sense 
of mutual discovery. Arising as it did after so many centuries of 
schism, the expression had something about it of the nature of an 
irrepressible outburst. It reflected the surprise of both Orthodox 
East and Catholic West at discovering one another as one and the 
same Church after all. 


47 For an account of this dramatic incident, see Stormon, 293-95, no. 337. 
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In Anno Ineunte, Paul VI indicated what he regarded as the 
foundation of this shared ecclesial identity. He saw it as rooted in 
one and the same apostolic faith, in common baptism, apostolic 
succession, priesthood, and eucharist. After touching on each of 
these realities, he went on. 

By participating in the gifts of God to his Church we are 
brought into communion with the Father through the Son 
in the Holy Spirit. Having become sons in the Son in very 
fact (cf. 1 Jn 3:1-2), we have become mysteriously but really 
brothers among ourselves. In each local Church this mystery 
of divine love is enacted, and surely this is the ground of the 
traditional and very beautiful expression “sister churches,” 
which local Churches were fond of applying to one another. 

(Cf. Decree, Unitatis Redintegratio, 14.) For centuries we 
lived this life of “sister churches,” and together held 
the Ecumenical Councils which guarded the deposit 
of faith against all corruption. And now, after a long 
period of division and mutual misunderstanding, the 
Lord is enabling us to discover ourselves as “sister 
churches” once more, in spite of the obstacles which 
were once raised between us. In the light of Christ 
we see how urgent is the need of surmounting these 
obstacles in order to succeed in bringing to its fullness 
and perfection the already very rich communion which 
exists between us.^® 

Both in Paul Vis Brief, and in many subsequent texts of the 
20th century written either by Catholics or by Orthodox, or 
joindy, there is a question of precisely which churches are the 
ones of which the expression “sister churches” is predicated. That 
Catholic and Orthodox churches are meant is unmistakably 
clear, but at what ecclesial level is ambiguous. Is the expression 
predicated of all the heal churches of both traditions? Is it perhaps 
predicated especially of the major eastern and western sees? Or are 


48 Stormon, 162-63, no. 176. 
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the “sister churches” in question perhaps to be understood as the 
two whole communions, the Catholic and the Orthodox?"^^ 

In view of how difficult such questions are to answer, the Notes 
call for greater precision is well warranted. A central question 
running throughout this essay, however, has been whether the 
Note itself contributes to the greater clarity it rightly seeks with 
regard to the concept of sister churches. To the extent that it does 
not, this seems to be due largely to the Note's silence about political 
and imperial dynamics. Such dynamics, in a particular historical 
period, became entangled with the idea of Roman primacy, 
which then (and only then) seemed to exclude regional structures 
of authority and was therefore challenged—in overlapping but 
different ways—^by the idea of sister churches as put forward by 
the two 12th-century Byzantine hierarchs Nicetas and Camaterus. 

Paul VI, looking back on the history of the schism, made 
mention of extra-ecclesiological dynamics himself The same 
year that he first invoked the expression “sister churches,” he 
also observed, in another address, while speaking of the many 
efforts over the centuries to heal the East-West division, that “such 
efforts have never been freed as much as they are today from every 
political consideration, firom every aim other than the pure and 

49 This last interpretation, especially, would seem to be undermined by Paul Vis cita¬ 
tion of UR 14 with its stress on local churches, but then only two weeks after the 
Brief s publication, a letter of Bishop (later Cardinal) Willebrands to the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarch plainly assumed this very interpretation when it expressed apprecia¬ 
tion to the patriarch for all he had done toward restoring the unity “of our two 
Churches—these Churches which His Holiness the Pope, in the mess^e which I 
had the joy of reading in his name in the Church of the Holy Spirit, was pleased 
to call sister Churches, because of the communion which exists between us in 
the Lord” (Letter of August 8, 1967 from Bishop Willebrands to Patriarch Ath- 
en^oras. Stormon, 164, no. 178). For Willebrands, the sister churches were the 
two churches, which here could only mean the Catholic Church and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. Nearly twenty years later Pope John Paul II, in his 1985 encyclical 
Slavorum Apostoli, used the expression in the same way when he wrote, “Cyril 
and Methodius, in their personality and their work, are figures that awaken in 
all Christians a great ‘longing for union and for unity between the two sister 
Churches of East and West” {Slavorum Apostoli Qune 2, 1985), no. 27. The encyc¬ 
lical is available at http;//www.vatican.va/holy_father/john_paul_ii/encyclicals/ 
documents/hf_jp-ii_enc_19850602_slavorum-apostoli_en.html). 
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simple desire to give practical effect on earth to Christ s will for 
his Church.”^® It would seem that this freedom from political 
considerations, on the one hand, and the approval freshly given 
by the Pope to the expression “sister churches,” on the other, were 
closely related developments.^* 

Conclusion: Toward an ecclesiology of sister churches and 
primacy today 

This paper has argued for, and in some measure offered, a fresh 
examination of the 12th-century Byzantine use of the concept of 
sister churches. The effort has been to show that as a critique of 
Roman primacy in the form it assumed at the time, the concept of 
sister churches in the 12th century was more nuanced than might 
be understood from the CDF’s 2000 “Note on the Expression 
‘Sister Churches.’” It has been seen that the Note, by considering 
the 12th-century Byzantine idea of patriarchal sister churches 
quite apart from the larger historical context—^which included an 
increasing irreconcilability of two imperial systems, together with 
the rise in the West of a radically new understanding of Rome as 
the universal mater ecclesiarum —gives the misleading impression 
that there has always been an inherent opposition between Roman 
primacy and the idea that the major Christian sees (including 
Rome) are sister churches of one another. 

But in fact, an authentic ecclesiology of patriarchal sister 
churches, rather than posing a threat to Roman primacy, can 
help the latter to assume its proper shape. Increasing numbers 
of Orthodox as well as Catholic theologians have come to see 

50 Address of October 26,1967 by Pope Paul VI in the Basilica of St Peter welcoming 
Patriarch Athenagoras. Cf. Stormon, 174—75, no. 190. 

51 When Pope John Paul II, in Ut Unum Sint^ invited non-Catholics to reflect 
together with him on how Roman primacy might be exercised in a manner con¬ 
sistent with “what is essential to its mission” but appropriate to “a new situation” 
{U. U.S.y §95), this too seemed to reflect a view of history that acknowledged that 
Roman primacy had acquired certain features that were not intrinsic to it but 
superimposed. It is surely not a coincidence that elsewhere in the same encyclical, 
John Paul II affirmed a “doctrine of sister churches” {U.U.S., §60). See above, p. 
379, nil. 
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that at every structural level of the Church, conciliarity and 
primacy are complementary realities.^^ The dynamics may differ, 
in some respects, from one level to another; a diocesan bishop, for 
example, as the head of the local church, stands in a somewhat 
different relation to his flock (all of whom are baptized Christians 
as he is, but none of whom is a bishop as he is) than does a 
metropolitan bishop in relation to his brother bishops within 
an archdiocese, or a patriarch in relation to the metropolitans 
within his patriarchate. But there are certainly also many ways in 
which the principle of complementarity between “the one and the 
many”—i.e., between primacy and conciliarity—does translate 
from one level to another. Metropolitan John Zizioulas affirms as 
much when he notes about Apostolic Canon 34, which states that 
in every region there must be a protos, “without whom the bishops 
of the district can do nothing, while he himself can do nothing 
without them,” that although this canon originally concerned a 
metropolitan district, it nevertheless applies “by extension in all 
forms of primacy.”^^ 

This includes, of course, from the point of view of Zizioulas 
and many others, papal primacy as well. The Ravenna Document, 
issued in October, 2007 by the Joint International Commission 
for the Theological Dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church, has emphasized that primacy 
and conciliarity must condition one another at every ecclesial 
stratum in which authority is exercised: 

... the conciliar dimension of the Church is to be found 
at the three levels of ecclesial communion, the local, the 
regional and the universal: at the local level of the diocese 

52 For an especially cogent explication of this idea from a leading Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian, see J. Zizioulas, “Primacy in the Church: an Orthodox Approach,” in J. Pug- 
lisi, ed., Petrine Ministry and the Unity of the Church (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 1999), 115—25. For a kindred presentation from the Catholic side, see H. 
Pottmeyer, Towards a Papacy in Communion: Perspectives from Vatican Councils I 
and II (New York: Crossroad, 1998). 

53 J. Zizioulas, “Recent Discussions on Primacy in Orthodox Theology,” in W. 
Kasper, ed.. The Petrine Ministry: Catholics and Orthodox in Dialogue (Mahwah, 
NJ: Newman Press, 2006), 231-46, here at 235). 
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entrusted to the bishop; at the regional level of a group of 
local Churches with their bishops who “recognize who is 
the first amongst themselves” (Apostolic Canon 34); and 
at the universal level, where those who are first (protoi) in 
the various regions, together with all the bishops, cooperate 
in that which concerns the totality of the Church. At this 
level also, the protoi must recognize who is the first amongst 
themselves.^^ 

The bishop of Rome, as the one who has preeminence in his 
region, is recognized by a select number of others, those who have 
preeminence in their own regions, as the first among them. He is 
the first, in other words, among those who themselves are first— 
the protoi. It is precisely this dimension of the concept of sister 
churches that was being advocated by the two Byzantine hierarchs 
Nicetas of Nicomedia and John X Camaterus, the former with 
somewhat more grace and nuance, the latter with somewhat 
less. Both wished to afiirm an intermediate level of authority 
in the Church—a regional level, embodied by patriarchates— 
between the strictly local and universal levels. As Vlassios Phidas 
has written, “the East insists on the canonical relation pope/ 
patriarchs’ whereas the Western canonical currents redefine the 
canonical relation on the basis of‘pope/episcopal body.’”^^ 

The correspondence may be noted here between these two 
alternatives (if we may take them in reverse order) and the two 
types of usage of the expression sister churches that were described 
near the start of this paper: (1) sister churches as applied to all 
local churches qua churches, and (2) sister churches as applied 

54 “Ecclesiological and Canonical Consequences of the Sacramental Nature of the 
Church: Ecclesial Communion, Conciliarity, and Authority,” para. 10. The text is 
widely available online, including at the Vatican website: http://www.vatican.va/ 
roman_curia/ pontifical_councils/ chrstuni/ch_orthodox_docs/rc_pc_chrstuni_ 
doc_20071013_documento-ravenna_en.html. 

55 Phidas, op. cit., 77. Phidas goes on to suggest, in an observation very much in line 
with the thesis of this paper, that after the schism, “the theory of papal primacy was 
dissociatedfrom the canonical institution of the pentarchy of the patriarchs. It claimed 
direct reference to the whole body d^[local] bishops of the Church ...” (ibid. Emphasis 
in original text). 
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to preeminent churches such as patriarchates.^^ To say merely 
that all churches are sister churches—as the CDF’s Note does—is 
to encourage the ecclesiology that sees the pope only in relation 
to an entire and undifferentiated body of bishops. On the other 
hand, to say that some churches are, in a more particular sense, 
sisters of one another, is to promote an ecclesiology that sees the 
pope not merely as the universal bishop, but as the primus inter 
pares among patriarchs. Metropolitan Kallistos Ware, without 
employing the term “sister churches” itself, has spoken of the need 
to preserve this latter perspective: 

The pope’s primacy is to be viewed as the top of a pyramid, 
below which there is to be distinguished the lower level of 
regional primacy [and below this, local primacy at the dioc¬ 
esan level]. If you isolate the papacy you distort it. Only 
when proper allowance is made for this lower [i.e., regional, 
or patriarchal] level can the universal primacy be properly 
understood. The French Joint Roman Catholic-Orthodox 
Committee has said, “The primacy of the Church of Rome 
and of its bishop is inscribed within a fabric of regional 
primacies, of centers of communion recognized as such by 
other Churches both in the East and in the West.”’^ 

Metropolitan Kallistos sees this ecclesiological vision as 
being at risk today of being disregarded or abandoned. “Now is 
it the current policy at Rome to eliminate this whole fabric of 
regional primacies? This is to me very disturbing.”^® A particularly 
significant cause for his (and others’) concern has been the 
removal in 2006 of the tide “Patriarch of the West” from the 
list of tides given to the pope in the Vatican’s official yearbook, 

56 See above, p. 379. 

57 Metropolitan Kallistos of Diokleia, “Primaqr and the Pope,” a presentation given 
on June 7, 2008, at a conference of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 
hosted by St Vladimir s Seminary (Crestwood, NY) and entitled “Rome, Constan¬ 
tinople, and Canterbury: Mother Churches?” An audio version of Metropolitan 
Kallistos’ presentation is available online at the Ancient Faith Radio website, at 
http://ancientfaith.eom/specials/svsjan2008. Last accessed 7-10-08. 

58 Ibid. 
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the Annuario PontificioP The correlation between this title for 
the pope and an ecclesiology of patriarchal sister churches need 
hardly be pointed out. In eliminating the title, did the Vatican 
mean also to denigrate the corresponding ecclesiology? Already 
in the Note itself, a harbinger may be seen of what was to occur 
six years later (in the removal of the patriarchal title): in the same 
para. 3 in which the idea of the Pentarchy is described in quite 
critical terms, the assertion is made that “this patriarchal structure 
typical of the East never developed in the West.”^® 

In view of all of this, it seems clear that there is an urgent need 
today for further discussion of the concept of sister churches as 
it applies especially to patriarchates. The Orthodox in particular 
have good reason to take seriously the ecclesiological ramifications 
of this term, above all in the context of Orthodox-Catholic 
relations, and not to let go of it. 

The CDF’s 2000 Note is a healthy provocation to engage in 
more disciplined thinking and speaking about this important 
concept in ecclesiology and ecumenism. It is a brief text and is 
surely not to be taken as the last word on the subject, whether for 
Orthodox or for Catholics. The Note itself seems to acknowledge 
that the debate into which it was entering is one that is ongoing, 
as it says from the outset: “The expression ‘Sister Churches’ ... 
is the object of continuing study by both parties.”^^ We may 
best understand this statement, it would seem, not merely as a 
description of a dry enterprise, but as an invitation to continue 
to be open to all that there is, not yet fully grasped, of enduring 
and even indispensable truth in this way of speaking about our 
ecclesial life together. 

59 For a news account, sec the article by C. Wooden, “Vatican removes the title patri¬ 
arch of the West’ after pope’s name,” Catholic News Service (3-2-06), available at 
http://www.catholicnews.eom/data/stories/cns/O 6 Oi 225 .htm. 

60 Here again one can detect the hand of Garuti, whose book published a decade ear¬ 
lier, II Papa Patriarca dCccidente?: Studio storico dottrinale (Collectio Antoniana, 
1990), questioned both the historical and doctrinal basis of the title of patriarch 
for the pope, 

61 “Note,” para. 1. 
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MARRIAGE BETWEEN ORTHODOX 
AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 

Catherine Clare Caridi 


Introduction 

Similar Doctrine, Dissimilar Historical Approach 

Can Orthodox and Catholics intermarry, and still remain 
members in good standing of their respective Churches? This 
appears to be a straightforward question, for which it ought to be 
relatively easy to find an accurate answer. After all, both of these 
Churches have existed for centuries, and each has developed rules, 
firmly grounded in theology, pertaining to the administration of 
the sacraments. 

In fact, it would be reasonable (and it is correct, as will become 
evident well before the end of this article) to presume that church 
discipline regarding the sacrament of matrimony is very similar, 
even virtually identical, in the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
It must be kept in mind that for the first thousand years of 
Christianity, the distinction between Catholic and Orthodox 
Christians did not even exist! Both continue to believe and teach 
the same Christian doctrine expounded by the early Church 
Fathers, and they both embrace the seven major ecumenical 
councils held in the early centuries of Christianity. The Great 
Schism of 1054, which tragically separated East and West, was 
not the result of a disagreement specifically about sacramental 
discipline; and neither Church has subsequently introduced any 
drastic innovations into its teachings about Christian marriage. 

Yet it is at once both surprising and ironic to discover that, 
when asked for a theological justification of church disci¬ 
pline regarding inter-marriage, the two Churches will produce 
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explanations that could hardly appear more dissimilar. Each will 
cite in detail sources that are not even mentioned in passing by 
the other. On a more fundamental level, each takes a procedural 
approach to the question that is radically different from that of 
the other. 

In this article, I intend to show that what is significandy differ¬ 
ent is the historiographical approach of each Church to the devel¬ 
opment of church teachings, and not the teachings themselves. 
It is the presentation of their justifications for current discipline 
concerning the sacrament of matrimony, and not the theological 
substance behind those justifications, that varies so dramatically. 

The Orthodox Church, on the one hand, will trace the history 
of its current beliefs by starting at their very roots, in the apostolic 
and early Christian era. It does not hesitate to cite, for exam¬ 
ple, the texts of ancient ecumenical councils as the sources for 
its teachings on theological matters with contemporary relevance. 
Centuries-old canons and dogmatic opinions are then interpreted 
in the light of current doctrinal issues, and applied to both doctri¬ 
nal and procedural questions. As a result, it is not unusual to find 
that a 21st-century issue is resolved by the application of a church 
teaching fi-om another era, which is used as a guide to solving a 
current problem. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, approaches the 
notion of tracing the historical roots of its teachings in a markedly 
different manner. Rather than begin at the beginning, Catholi¬ 
cism tends to trace the history of its teachings in the opposite 
direction. By starting with the most recent source and then work¬ 
ing its way backwards in time, it is able to show that contempo¬ 
rary practices, which frequently have been specifically developed 
to address present-day problems, derive in fact firom a centuries- 
old, more-or-less unbroken chain of pronouncements, each based 
on, and building on, the one preceding it. But while it can usually 
trace its most fundamental doctrinal positions back to the same 
apostolic teachings and ecumenical councils cited by the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, in fact it rarely does so, preferring instead to content 
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itself with providing more recent sources which it perceives as 
having more immediate relevance to whatever issue is at hand. 

Consequently, the reader who is aware of this distinction will 
be able to appreciate that, while their sources may appear to be 
totally diflFerent, the fundamental teachings of both Catholics and 
Orthodox on intermarriage are essentially the same. A superficial 
review of their explanations may lead one to believe that the two 
Churches share litde in common on this issue, but it is necessary 
to keep in mind that what is differing here is more the presenta¬ 
tion than the actual information. With regard to the many, many 
theological issues on which the two Churches agree, they cannot 
be said to have accidentally arrived at the same theological conclu¬ 
sions via different paths; rather, they generally traveled down the 
same paths, but are now describing their journeys using a very 
different historic methodology. 

This article, therefore, will examine the current teachings and 
procedures of these two Churches pertaining to marriage between 
a Catholic and an Orthodox who both wish to remain practicing 
members of their respective Churches. It will begin by citing the 
current canon law and established practice of each Church, and 
then will trace the history behind these current practices, in each 
case by using the historical approach of the Church in question. 
In the process, it should become clear that Catholics and Ortho¬ 
dox do in fact share many of the same, or nearly the same, teach¬ 
ings on the sacrament of marriage and its celebration, although 
their historiographical justifications for their teachings bear litde 
external similarity to each other. 

And since both share so much in common on the topic of 
marriage, it should surprise no one that the major issues surround¬ 
ing intermarriage are broadly categorized in roughly the same 
manner by each Church; both have a body of teaching pertaining 
to the marriage of their own members with non-members (who 
in turn are divided into the baptized and the non-baptized); as 
well as a body of teaching pertaining to the canonical form of 
marriage, i.e., the external ceremonies that the celebration of the 
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sacrament must include, in order that it be recognized as having 
actually taken place. Both the current practice of each Church, 
and the historical reasons behind it, will therefore be subdivided 
along these lines. 

Having outlined the issue of intermarriage in theory, the final 
section will apply the theories to actual practice, and look at the 
concrete and specific case of a Catholic and an Orthodox who 
wish to get married without either party to the marriage abandon¬ 
ing his/her faith or incurring any sanction or other penalty. It will 
remain to be seen, given the current positions of both Churches, 
whether in fact this is possible today. 

Orthodoxj^s position on mixed marriage and canonical form 
— currently 

Marriage in the Orthodox Church requires unity of faith between 
the two spouses—in other words, both should be members of the 
Orthodox faith. In practice, however, mixed marriages can and do 
take place. Current practice should be seen not as a repudiation 
of Orthodox belief, but as a realization of the practical reality 
that significant numbers of members of the Orthodox faith (who 
constitute a decided minority of the world s population) do in 
fact wish to marry non-Orthodox. If the Orthodox Church were 
to refuse to allow them to marry, the well-founded fear would be 
that the Orthodox party would then marry outside the Church. 
This, in turn, might very well lead to abandonment of the faith 
altogether, and Orthodox authorities naturally want to prevent 
this from occurring. 

Orthodoxy also has its own canonical form for marrii^e. An 
Orthodox wedding ceremony must take place in an Orthodox 
church, before an Orthodox priest. Orthodox theology teaches 
clearly that the priest is the minister of the sacrament,* and his 

1 “Since the end of the 19th century, the common doctrine of the Orthodox 
Churches is that the sacrament of matrimony consists of the nuptial blessing of 
the priest, who is the minister of the sacrament” (“... dalla fine del secolo XIX e 
dottrina commune nelle Chiese ortodosse che il Sacramento del matrimonio con- 
siste nella benedizione nuziale del sacerdote, il quale e ministro del sacramento”). 
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nuptial blessing is a critical part of the wedding. The ceremony 
includes the crowning of both spouses, with the words “O Lord 
our God, crown them with honor and glory” said by the priest.^ 

History behind the current law on mixed marriages 

The ban on marriage between an Orthodox and a non-Orthodox 
can be traced all the way back to the Synod of Laodicea (ca. AD 
363). Two canons from this synod are pertinent: canon X, which 
states that “the members of the Church shall not indiscriminately 
marry their children to heretics,”^ and canon XXXI, which 
essentially reaffirms canon X, stating that giving ones son or 
daughter in marriage to a heretic is not lawful. 

The Council of Chalcedon (AD 451) further buttresses this 
prohibition in its canon XIV, which pertains to church canons 
and lectors. It states that it is not lawful for such men to take 
heterodox wives, and also that they should not give their children 
in marriage to heretics. The canon further addresses those men 
serving as canons and lectors who may have already married a 
heretic before this prohibition was enacted, and the specific ways 
either to remedy the situation or at least to avoid compounding it. 

The Orthodox also cite in support of their prohibition on 
mixed marriages the teaching of the Council of Carthage (AD 
419), at which was compiled the “Code of Canons of the Afri¬ 
can Church.” While the origins of this collection of Church law 
are unclear, it appears that it constitutes a compilation of canons 
enacted at various local councils in North Africa over a period 
of roughly 75 years. The canons were approved by the Church 
in both the East and the West, and later were reaffirmed in the 


Joseph Prader, “La Forma di Celebrazione del Matrimonio,” in II Matrimonio nel 
Codice dei Canoni delle Chiese Orientali (Roma: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1994), 
286-87 (my English translation). 

2 Alvian N. Smirensky, “Hie Evolution of the Present Rite of Matrimony and Paral¬ 
lel Canonical Developments,” SVTQS (1964); 39. 

3 This and following citations from early Church councils are from Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. 14, The Seven Ecumenical Councils (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994). Here, p. 129. 
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East at the Council of Trullo/ Canon XXI of this code addresses 
the children of clergymen, and notes that they should not marry 
“gentiles and heretics.” 

The canons of these three councils were accepted in both the 
East and the West, so today both Catholics and Orthodox recog¬ 
nize their authority. The Orthodox Church’s fourth and final 
source for its teaching on mixed marriages from the early Chris¬ 
tian period stems from the Council of Trullo, or the Quinisext 
Council (AD 692). As Pope Sergius I (AD 687-701) refused to 
accept it, Trullo was never recognized in the West as an ecumeni¬ 
cal council. Canon LXXII of Trullo not only repeats the prohibi¬ 
tion on marriage between an orthodox and a heretic, but it also 
adds that 

if anything of this kind appear to have been done by any, 

[we require them] to consider the marriage null, and that 
the marriage be dissolved. For it is not fitting to mingle 
together what should not be mingled, nor is it right that the 
sheep be joined with the wolf, nor the lot of sinners with the 
portion of Christ.’ 

This is of course consistent with the other canons noted above, but 
it is more than a mere observation. Now the Church’s proscription 
against mixed marriage was buttressed by an assertion that such 
a marriage was not in fact a true marriage, and must be ended. 

Since tbe state had, by this time, become officially Christian, 
the teachings and canons of church councils regarding marriage 
began to have an effect on civil laws as well. Emperor Justinian 
defined marriage in civil law terms as “the joining of a man and 
woman and the partnership of all of life, the communication of 
divine and human right.”^ Accordingly, a partnership of all of life 

4 Ibid., 438-39. 

5 Ibid, 397. 

6 “Nuptiae sunt coniunctio maris et feminae et consortium omnis vitae, divini 
et human! iuris communicatio.” Code 9, quoted in Patrick Viscuso, “Marriage 
between Orthodox and Non-Orthodox: A Canonical Study,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 40 (1995): 231. It is interesting to note that the definition of 
marriage contained in the 1983 (Catholic) Code of Canon Law describes marri^e 
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must also include unity of faith and manner of worship. Thus 
Justinian’s Code served to reinforce the church teaching against 
mixed marriages. 

The intertwining of both civil and church law on this issue 
continued to be seen clearly in the Photian Nomokanon, tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Patriarch Photios of Constantinople (810-895). 
Books of nomocanons^ consisted of parallel texts compiled from 
both civil and church laws and arranged in topical order. The 
author cites both civil and ecclesiastical sources for the prohibi¬ 
tion on marriage between persons of different religions—but he 
notes that in reality, exceptions were being made to the rule: 

... those joined in marriage were supposed to be of the same 
religion. Nevertheless [civil law] knew and accepts marriage 
between an Orthodox and heretic. For book one, tide five, 
law twelve of [Justinian’s] Code states that when parents 
make rival claims, the one that wishes to introduce the chil¬ 
dren into the Orthodox faith prevails. And law eighteen of 
the same title states that if one of the spouses should be 
Orthodox, and the other a heredc, their children must be 
Orthodox.® 

Clearly, then, marriages of Orthodox to non-Orthodox were 
taking place at the time in sufficient numbers to warrant the 
promulgation of civil laws pertaining to their children. Everyday 
practice apparently clashed, at least occasionally, with the legal 
maxims of both Church and State. And while neither suggested 
that the laws on mixed marriages should be changed, there was 
a tacit acknowledgment of the fact that the laws were not always 
being followed. 

As Patsavos notes, attempts began to be made to determine and 
define the parameters of the term “heretic,” used in the canons 


as “consortium totius vitae” (c. 1055.1), which is virtually the same as Justinians 
centuries-old definition. 

7 From the Greek uofio^y which had come specifically to mean “civil law,” and 
Kau(ou, the term which in time similarly had come to refer in a special way to an 
ecclesiastical law. 

8 Photian Nomokanon 12-13; English translation in Viscuso, 232. 
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of the early Councils. A distinction between “heretics” and 
“schismatics” could lead the Church to conclude that marriages 
between Orthodox and members of certain non-Orthodox faiths 
might be permitted, since “schismatics would not be included in 
the general prohibition of canon 72 of Quinisext.” He continues, 

Ample testimony exists regarding the Orthodox Church’s 
attitude towards the marriage of an Orthodox Christian with 
a schismatic. While hardly encouraging such a marriage, it 
was felt that, by accepting its validity, an unnecessary obsta¬ 
cle to the possible incorporation of the separated member 
into the unity of the Church would thereby be eliminated. 

... The opinions of most Orthodox canonists, as well as the 
agelong practice of the Eastern Church, is in harmony with 
the above. ^ 

According to Patsavos, justification for making a distinction 
between heretics and schismatics is as follows. Canon XXI of 
Carthage forbids the children of clerics to marry “heretics and 
gentiles,” but it does not specifically mention schismatics. This 
is only of interest because an earlier council took place at Hippo, 
in 393, and canon XII of the Hippo council is identical with 
Carthage XXI, with one exception: the Hippo canon mentions 
heretics, gentiles, and schismatics. Orthodox interpreters of the 
law later concluded that the distinction between heretics and 
schismatics, made at Hippo, should also be assumed to have 
been made at Carthage and elsewhere as well. Since other canons 
speaking more broadly of mixed marriages of Orthodox who are 
not the children of clergymen only forbid marriage with here¬ 
tics, they interpret this to mean that marriage with schismatics is 
permissible. 

Other evidence exists that churchmen of the time distinguished 
between the two terms. In the 4th century Saint Basil attempted 
to give each a standard definition, noting that heretics “are those 
who have been totally cut oflF and alienated in the faith itself; 

9 Lewis J. Patsavos, ‘“Mixed* Marriages and the Canonical Tradition of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 23 (1978): 245, 246. 
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while schismatics are those who on account of some ecclesiastical 
reasons and issues that can be resolved, differ among themselves.”^® 
This description may well have served as a useful guideline for 
deciding who was a heretic and who was simply a schismatic, but 
some interpretation was still necessary. The manner and degree to 
which the non-Orthodox faith in question differed from Ortho¬ 
doxy still had to be determined in a given case. 

Despite Patsavos’ observation about harmony, it is interesting 
to note that the issue of heresy versus schism is far from cut-and- 
dried. For example, marriages between Orthodox and Catholics 
have more or less routinely been permitted by the Orthodox 
Church, yet the prominent 19th-century compiler of Russian 
Orthodox canon law, Nikolai Suvorov, seems to take it for granted 
that all Orthodox consider Catholics to be heretics: 

The rule of the Trullan Council was established when multi¬ 
ple Christian Churches still did not exist... but rather there 
existed one universal, catholic Church, which was faced 
with heresies and sects. Numbering or not numbering other 
churches among heretical sects depends on the degree of 
one’s Christian formation and Christian tolerance. Current 
Byzantine church law looks on Catholics and Lutherans as 
heretics." 

Suvorov’s assumption would imply, of course, that marriages 
between an Orthodox and a Catholic, or an Orthodox and a 
Lutheran cannot take place, as they would be forbidden by the 
early ecumenical church councils. Interestingly, his interpreta¬ 
tion was contradicted by the statutes of Russia’s Holy Synod, 
which specified that those marriages are illegal and invalid that 

10 “Haereses quidem; eos qui omnino resecti sunt et in ipsa fide abalientati; schis- 
mata autem eos qui propter aiiquas ecclesiasticas causas et medicabiles quaestiones 
inter se dissident” AdAmphilochium, canon 1, quoted in P. Andreas M. Petru, 
O.P., De Impedimento Disparitatis Cultus in lure Orientali Antique (Concerning 
the Impediment of Disparity of Cult in Ancient Eastern Law) (Rome: Angelicum, 
1952), 57 (my English translation). 

11 Nikolai S. Suvorov, Kurs Tserkovnago Prava (Course of Church Law) (Yaroslavl’: G. 
Falk, 1889), 280-81 (my English translation). 
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take place between members of the Orthodox Church and non- 
Christians ^^—indicating that Russian church officials employed a 
very different, much broader view of the permissibility of mixed 
marriage than Suvorov would allow. 

History behind the current law on canonical form 

The Orthodox form for marriage can, like the teaching regarding 
mixed marris^es, be traced back to the days of the Roman Empire. 
In Christianity’s early period, there was no specific ecclesiastical 
form for marriage, and Christians simply married according to 
the civil law. However, it evidently soon became the norm for 
Christians at least to obtain church approval for their weddings, 
as St Ignatius noted in a letter to Polycarp: “It becomes both men 
and women who marry, to form their union with the approval of 
the bishop, that their marriage may be according to the Lord, and 
not after their own lust.”’^ Thus it appears that Christians were 
to marry in accord with civil norms, having obtained consent in 
advance from the church authorities for the marriage. The Church 
was therefore merely ratifying marriages that were entered before 
civil authorities, rather than engaging directly in the activity of 
marrying. 

Christians eventually began to marry before the clergy, during 
the eucharist. As Smirensky notes, “the new man and wife would 
for the first time receive the Body and Blood of Christ as ‘one 
flesh’ and not as two individuals.”*^ 

St John Chrysostom, in 407, urged Christians to marry with 
the blessing of a priest, so “that the husband’s love might increase 
and the wife’s chastity might he strengthened.”*^ Over time the 

12 Ustav dukhovnoi konsistorii (Charter of the Sacred Consistory) (Moscow, 1912), 
article 205. 

13 “With the approval” is the standard English translation for the phrase in the Greek 

original fiera Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, eds.. The Ante' 

Nicene Fathers (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1926), VoL I: The Apostolic 
FatherSy 95. 

14 Smirensky, 39. 

15 English translation in Joseph Francis Marbach, Marriage Legislation for the Catho¬ 
lics of the Oriental Rites in the United States and Canada (Washington, DC: Catho- 
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blessing of the priest was understood to be required for all Chris¬ 
tian marriages. As Marbach notes, 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, Nicephorus, in his Consti- 
tutiones, which were written in the early ninth century, 
answered the following question: “Is it lawful to allow at 
Mass and Communion servants who were joined in marri^e 
by their masters without the blessing of the priest?” with 
these words: “A union without the blessing of the priest is 
fornication whether the person be a free man or a servant, 
and so the ones who have contracted such a union should 
not at all be received into the house of God.”'® 

The priests nuptial blessing became a critical element of a Christian 
wedding because in some parts of the East, it appears that no 
verbal consent was given by the spouses during the ceremony.*^ 
Once the Empire had officially become Christian, the inter¬ 
play and overlap between ecclesiastical requirements and civil 
marri^e laws continued. In 895, Emperor Leo the Philosopher 
made the blessing by a priest obligatory for all free persons (i.e., 
non-slaves) wishing to contract marriage.*® Thus, according to the 
highest civil authority, a Christian wedding ceremony became the 
requirement for a valid civil marriage. 

As for the Russian Orthodox Church, as the church histo¬ 
rian Pavlov points out, the relationship between Church and 
State regarding the regulation of marriage became increasingly 
confused, since marriage became viewed as both a juridical and a 
moral/religious institution. Tlie purely moral and religious aspects 
of marriage naturally were under the care of spiritual authorities; 

lie University of America Press, 1946), 28. 

16 Canon 199: ibid., 26. 

17 Dauvillier notes that verbal consent was a part of the marriage ceremony among 
Ruthenians and among Russians, but it did not exist among Byzantine Greeks. He 
adds that the Ruthenians were influenced by Latin theology, and the Russians in 
turn adopted it from the Ruthenians. Jean Dauvillier, “La Formation du mariage 
dans les Eglises Orientales,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses 15 (1935): 386. 

18 P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Leon VI le Sage (Paris: Soci^te d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1944), 297. Marbach points out that “as a civil law, however, 
this could not affect the validity of Christian marriage,” op. cit., 25. 
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yet over time, the Church began to take care of the civil aspects of 
marriage as well, insofar as civil laws did not conflict with the laws 
of God. Pavlov notes further that all the accepted norms of the 
Eastern Church regarding marriage law are founded on secular, 
not ecclesiastical legislation—in particular, on Justinian’s code.^’ 
It is interesting to note that the Holy Synod of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church (itself established by the government under Peter the 
Great) notes in its decrees on marriage between Orthodox and 
Catholics that not only does the Church find that such marriages, 
if celebrated in a Catholic church, are not authentic, but that the 
civil authorities and the Ministry of Internal Affairs were also in 
agreement with this finding.^® 

This interrelationship between Church and State with regard 
to marriage unintentionally affected the way that marriages in the 
East were celebrated. As Smirensky notes, “when the clergy began 
to exercise the juridical function of joining two people as man 
and wife ... the marriage ritual began to be something separate 
from the Eucharist.” He adds that in Russia, the Church became 
responsible for the marriages not only of Russian Orthodox, but 
for non-Orthodox Russian citizens as well.^* Under these circum¬ 
stances, it became completely impossible for a marriage to take 
place during the eucharist, since non-Orthodox are not permitted 
to receive Holy Communion in an Orthodox church. 

The late Orthodox priest and scholar John Meyendorff 
bemoaned the result of the close connection between Church and 
State: 

... the Church is invested with the responsibility of giving 
legal status to marriage... . such a responsibility was quite 

19 A. Pavlov, Kurs Tserkovnago Prava (Course of Church Law) (Moscow: Holy Trinity 
Monastery Press, 1902), 323-24. One can only wish that Pavlov had provided 
some specific examples here from the Code of Justinian in support of this state¬ 
ment. 

20 Ustav dukhovnoi konsistoriu article 26, p. 50. 

21 Smirensky, 38 and 40. The Ustav dukhovnykh konsistoriU cited above, contained 
directives pertaining to the marriages of Catholics, Lutherans, Evangelicals, et al, 
even when no Orthodox was a party to the marriage. Op. cit., 288. 
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unusual for the Church. The change was indeed striking... . 

After Leo VI [the Philosopher, discussed above] the Church 
had to determine the legal status of all marriages, even those 
which contradicted Christian norms. Of course the new 
situation, in principle, gave the Church an upper hand over 
the morals of all citizens; but in practice, since these citizens 
were not all saints, the Church was obliged not only to bless 
marriages which it did not approve, but even to “dissolve” 
them (i.e., give “divorces”). The distinction between the 
“secular” and the “sacred,” between fallen human society 
and the Kingdom of God, between marriage as contract and 
marriage as sacrament, was partially obliterated. 

The Church had to pay a high price for the new social 
responsibility which it had received; it had to “secularize” its 
pastoral attitude towards marriage and practically abandon 
its penitential discipline.... compromises of all sorts became 
unavoidable; and, simultaneously, the idea that marriage was 
a unique and eternal bond—reflecting the union of Christ 
and the Church—^was obliterated in the pastoral practice of 
the Church and in the conscience of the faithful.^^ 

What has never been obliterated, however, is the fact that the 
teachings and requirements of the Orthodox Church concerning 
mixed marriages can be traced back in a basically continuous line 
to the teachings and canons of the earliest Church Councils and 
Fathers. While the political situation in regions populated by 
Orthodox Christians has evolved and at times changed radically 
over the centuries, Orthodox theologians can easily justify the 
assertion that theology concerning the sacrament of marriage has 
remained essentially unchanged. 


22 John MeyendorfF, Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective (Crestwood: SVS Press, 
1970), 29-30 (emphasis in original). His solution to this unfortunate situation, 
and its practical implications, will be discussed below. 
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Catholicism's position on mixed marriage and canonical form 
— currently 

Latin-rite Catholic canon law 

We have seen that members of the Orthodox faith can refer to 
church teachings that are well over 1,000 years old in support of 
their canonical requirements for a mixed marriage. The approach 
of the Catholic Church to the same question is dramatically 
different. 

The first and most important reference that Catholic theolo¬ 
gians will cite on this issue came into existence barely a quarter- 
century £^o: the 1983 Code of Canon Law, promulgated by Pope 
John Paul II, which governs the Latin Catholic Church. Accord¬ 
ing to the code, marriage is prohibited between a Catholic and 
a baptized member of another, non-Catholic faith, without the 
express permission of the competent authority (c. 1124). So while 
the rule is that Catholics are not to marry non-Catholics, the law 
immediately states that exceptions may be made. And canon 
1125 gives the conditions under which the local Ordinary may 
grant permission for a mixed marriage: the Catholic party to the 
marriage must be willing to “remove dangers of defecting from 
the faith” {pericula a fide deficiendi removere), and to do all in his 
power to baptize and raise any children of the marriage in the 
Catholic faith; while the non-Catholic party must be informed 
and aware of these obligations on the Catholic party. 

Latin-rite Catholicism also has its own canonical form for 
marriage, according to which Catholics marry validly only in 
the presence of (a) their local Ordinary, their parish priest, or 
some other cleric properly delegated by one of them, and (b) 
two witnesses (c. 1108.1). Exceptions may be made under highly 
unusual circumstances, whereby a marriage may take place in the 
absence of a cleric (cc. 1112 & 1116). This is consistent with 
the western theological understanding of marriage, which holds 
that the sacrament is conferred not by the officiating cleric, but 
by the spouses themselves, who administer the sacrament to each 
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other. Canon 1118 adds that a marriage between two Catholics, 
or between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, is to be cele¬ 
brated in the parish church, although with permission it may be 
celebrated in another church or “in another suitable place” {in 
alio convenienti loco). 

In the case of a mixed marriage, a bishop may grant a dispen¬ 
sation from this canonical form. This generally is occasioned by 
the insistence of the non-Catholic party that the wedding be 
celebrated in his church, before a minister of his own faith. If the 
Catholic receives a dispensation in advance, such a marriage is 
still held to be valid in the eyes of the Catholic Church. 

Catholic marriage law varies, however, if a Catholic wishes to 
marry a member of the Orthodox Church. Canon 1127.1 states 
that if a Catholic party contracts marriage with a non-Catholic 
party of the Oriental rite, the canonical form of celebration “is to 
be observed for liceity only” {servanda est ad liceitatem tantuni). 
The Catholic may therefore marry an Orthodox in an Orthodox 
church, provided that there is “the intervention of a sacred minis¬ 
ter” {interventus ministri sacrt), even without obtaining in advance 
a dispensation from canonical form. In other words, a Catholic 
marrying in an Orthodox wedding ceremony, in which an Ortho¬ 
dox cleric blesses the marriage, is validly married under Catholic 
canon law. If the Catholic did not obtain a dispensation from 
canonical form from the appropriate Catholic authorities, he is 
still truly married, although the marriage is considered technically 
to have been illicit, or illegal. 

This exception pertains exclusively to an Orthodox wedding. 
If a Catholic were to marry in any other non-Catholic church 
without obtaining a dispensation in advance, the marriage would 
automatically be considered invalid, or null. 

Eastem-rite Catholic canon law 

Within the Catholic Church are a number of non-Latin rite 
churches sui iuris. In general, these are groups of former Orthodox 
who at various points in history united with Rome. They retain 
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their own traditions and rituals, but are now subject to the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. While their ceremonies may 
exteriorly bear scant resemblance to those of the Catholic Church’s 
Latin rite, they are in fact truly Catholic. In the past century or 
so, Rome frequently found it necessary to promulgate particular 
laws pertaining to Catholics of the eastern rites, as the canons of 
the Latin-rite code could not always be applied properly to those 
whose sacramental ceremonies and general hierarchical structure 
had developed in a decidedly non-western manner, following the 
cultural norms and traditions of Orthodoxy. 

But in 1990, Pope John Paul II promulgated the first Code 
of Canons of the Eastern Churches {Codex Canonum Ecclesiarum 
Orientalium, or CCEO), to govern the legal aspects of the non- 
Latin rite Catholic Churches. A huge percentage of this code is 
identical to the 1983 Code of Canon Law, which governs the Latin 
rite. But many of its provisions differ markedly from those of 
the Latin-rite code, since many practices of the Eastern Churches 
developed in ways other than in the West. Marriage law provides 
examples of both similarities and differences with the Latin rite. 

Many of the CCEO’s basic canons pertaining to marriage are 
essentially the same as those of the Latin code addressed above. 
Canon 813, for example, mirrors the Latin canon 1124 as it states 
that marriage between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic 
is prohibited without prior permission; and canon 814 outlines 
the same conditions for the granting of such permission as are 
contained in the Latin code’s canon 1125. The provisions of 
the CCEO regarding canonical form are somewhat dissimilar, 
as they reflect the different liturgical path taken by the Eastern 
Churches over the course of history: canon 828 of the Eastern 
code states that only those marriages are valid that are celebrated 
with a sacred rite in the presence of the local hierarch, the pastor, 
or another priest given the faculty of blessing the marriage, and 
before at least two witnesses. The canon further notes explicitly 
that “the rite is considered sacred because of the intervention of 
the priest who assists and imparts a blessing” {sacer hie censetur 
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ritus ipso interventu sacerdotis assistentis et benedicentis). The specific 
mention of the necessity of a blessing of the marriage by a priest 
is a significant departure from the position of the Latin-rite code, 
which attaches no canonical significance to any such blessing, 
and according to which the presence of a cleric may, in certain 
unusual cases, be dispensed with altogether. 

But both Latin- and Eastern-rite Catholics share the same 
marriage law regarding canonical form when they wish to marry 
a member of an Orthodox Church: canon 834.2 of the CCEO 
mirrors the Latin code as it states that an Eastern-rite Catholic may 
validly marry an Eastern non-Catholic in the church of the non- 
Catholic party, “provided that the marriage is blessed by a priest” 
{requiritur benedictio sacerdotis servatis aliis de iure servandis). 

Such recognition of the validity of the marriage of a Catholic 
and an Orthodox by an Orthodox cleric, in an Orthodox cere¬ 
mony, is relatively new in the history of the Catholic Church and 
its canon law. It is the latest in a series of gradual steps that began 
years before the Second Vatican Council brought ecumenism into 
the spotlight. 

History behind the current law on mixed marriages 

The Catholic canon law discussed above, promulgated in 1983 by 
Pope John Paul II, may be recent law, but it involved no radical 
innovation in the Church’s teachings on marri^e. If need be, 
canonists can ultimately trace the origins of these canons right 
back to the same ecumenical councils cited by the Orthodox. 
Ordinarily, however, this is not the approach to church law 
taken by Catholics. In citing historical precedents for a particular 
canon. Catholics as a rule begin with the present law and trace 

23 As Pospishil notes, there is also a provision in the Latin Code (c. 1111.1) for a 
deacon to assist at marriages in lieu of a priest. There is no such provision, however, 
in the Eastern Code, because “all Eastern Churches have reserved the blessing of 
marriage to priests (bishops and presbyters) and thereby excluded the blessing of 
matrices by deacons. Only the Coptic non-Catholic Church knows the blessing 
of a marriage by a deacon,” Viaor J. Pospishil, Eastern Catholic Marriage Law 
(Brooklyn, NY: St Maron Publications, 1991), 369, 
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its origin backwards in time. This is theologically consistent with 
the Catholic understanding of the papacy and the magisterium: it 
is accepted that the Pope has the authority, as the vicar of Christ 
on earth, to promulgate laws that are binding on the Church’s 
members. But this does not mean that a Pope may create arbitrary 
new regulations with no theological or historical basis. 

It is true that in response to a new situation—the Protestant 
Reformation is a good example of this—Popes have issued laws 
addressing scenarios never envisioned, let alone mentioned, in 
the conciliar documents of the early Church. But a Pope may 
not directly contradict earlier doctrinal teachings in the process. 
Not only is he limited by divine/natural law (he cannot suddenly 
approve of marriage between siblings, for example), but he is also 
guided by the Holy Spirit—^who will. Catholics believe, preserve 
the Pope from error in matters of faith and morals. For this reason. 
Catholic canon law is routinely content to cite much more recent 
declarations and documents issued by previous pontiffs, when¬ 
ever a source for its canons is'sought. Consequently, the explana¬ 
tion of Catholic teaching on marriage with non-Catholics which 
follows will generally look utterly unlike that provided by Ortho¬ 
dox on the same subject, even though their ultimate justifying 
documents are for the most part identical. 

The 1983 Code of Canon Law for the Latin-rite Church replaced 
the 1917 Code, promulgated by Pope Benedict XV, which 
addressed the notion of a mixed marriage in noticeably stricter 
terms. Canon 1060 of the 1917 Code stated that the Church 
most severely forbids everywhere marriages between two baptized 
persons, one of whom is a Catholic and the other a member of 
“a heretical or schismatic sect.” The old code defined the term 
“schismatic” in canon 1325.2: One who refuses to be subject to 
the Roman Pontiff or to communicate with the members of the 
Church subject to him, is a schismatic {si denique subesse renuit 
Summo Pontifici aut cum membris Ecclesiae ei subiectis communi- 
care recusai). Members of the Orthodox faith clearly fell into this 
category. 
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In order to marry a non-Catholic, a Catholic needed more than 
just the “permission” required under the current code: a dispen¬ 
sation was required, and canon 1061 stated that one would not 
be granted unless there were “just and weighty reasons” {urgeant 
iustae ac graves causae). The non-Catholic was also obliged to 
guarantee that the Catholic party’s faith would not be perverted, 
and to promise to baptize and raise any children in the Catholic 
faith. Under the 1917 code, if these conditions were absent, the 
dispensation could not be granted, and the marri^e could not 
take place. 

While the Latin Church’s marriage law had been codified and 
was already in effect as part of the 1917 code. Pope Pius XI began 
preparing in 1929 for a similar codification of the law for the 
first time for Eastern-rite Catholics. However, frequent petitions 
by authorities in the Eastern-rite Churches for legal clarifica¬ 
tion from the Vatican on a variety of marriage issues prompted 
Pope Pius XII to issue the section of the future code dealing with 
marriage law before the entire work had been completed. 

His motuproprio document, CrebraeAllatae,^^yf3s promulgated 
in 1949, and contained 131 canons on law pertaining to the sacra¬ 
ment of marriage in the Eastern-rite Catholic Churches. While 
there are many provisions in Crebrae Allatae that differ from those 
found in the Code of Canon Law for Latin-rite Catholics, canons 
50 and 51 of this document, pertaining to mixed marriages, are 
identical to canons 1060 and 1061 of the 1917 Latin code.^^ 
Marriage between an Eastern-rite Catholic and a baptized non- 
Catholic, in other words, was forbidden and invalid without a 
dispensation, which would only be granted if there were “just and 
serious reasons,” and if the non-Catholic party guaranteed that 

24 Pius XII, motu proprio Crebrae allatae, 22 February 1949. Official Latin text pub¬ 
lished in Acta Apostolicae Sedis (hereafter AAS) 41 (1949): 89-119. An English 
translation of the Apostolic Letter of promulgation was later published in Canon 
Law Digest (hereafter CLD) 3:399—401. 

25 Victor J. Pospishil, The Law on Marriage: Interritual Marriage Law Problems, Eng¬ 
lish Translation and Differential Commentary (Chicago: Universe Editions, 1961), 
86 . 
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any danger to the faith of the Catholic party would be removed, 
and promised to baptize and raise any children of the marriage 
as Catholics. Catholics of both the East and West now had clear, 
written directives, if they wished to marry baptized members of 
other faiths. 

After the close of the Second Vatican Council, however, an atti- 
tudinal shift began to appear regarding the responsibilities placed 
on the Catholic and non-Catholic parties to a mixed marriage. 
In 1966, the Holy Office (now known as the Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith) issued an instruction, Matrimonium 
sacramentum^^ which directly addressed the burdens to be placed 
on each spouse in a tone markedly different from that found in 
the 1917 Code. The instruction reiterated the necessity for the 
Catholic party to see to the baptism and education in the Cath¬ 
olic faith of any children from the marriage; the non-Catholic 
party, however, was now no longer obliged, but “invited” to make 
this promise: 

[The non-Catholic was to] be informed, with due courtesy 
but clearly ... of the grave obligation of the Catholic party 
to safeguard, practice, and profess his own faith, and to have 
any children that may afterwards be born be baptized and 
educated in that same faith. Since the obligation has to be 
made secure, the non-Catholic party should be invited to 
promise sincerely and openly not to prevent it in any way. 

If the non-Catholic party feels unable to make this promise 
without violating his own conscience, the Ordinary must 
refer the case with all its circumstances to the Holy See.^^ 


26 Congregation for the Doarlne of the Faith, instruction Matrimonii sacramentum, 
18 March 1966.AAS5S [1966]: 235; CLD6 [1963-1977]: 592-96. 

27 [Parti acatholicae], debita cum observantia, sed claro modo ... nota fieri debet gravis 
coniugis catholki obligatio tutandi, servandi, profitendi propriam fidem, in eaque 
baptizandi et educandi prolem finte nascituram. Quoniam huiusmodi obligatio in 
tuto est ponenda, ipse nupturiens acatholicus invitetur, ut sincero apertoque animo 
promittat se id esse minime impediturum. Si vero pars acatholica putat se hancpromis- 
sionem since laesionepropriae conscientiae praestare non posse, Ordinarius casum cum 
omnibus adiunctis ad Sanctam Sedem refirat. 
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Formerly, if the non-Catholic declined to promise to raise any 
children of the marriage in the Catholic faith, a dispensation from 
the impediment of disparity of mixed religion simply could not 
be granted. Now, under the Holy Office s instruction, a dispensa¬ 
tion could conceivably be given by higher authorities if there was 
some hope of the Catholic upbringing of the children, despite the 
non-Catholic’s refusal to promise to ensure this. 

In 1970, the law on mixed marriages was again reworded, in 
Pope Paul Vi’s motu proprio document Matrimonia mixta.^ The 
Pope reiterated the Church’s traditional position that it “discour¬ 
ages the contracting of mixed marriages, for she is most desirous 
that Catholics be able in matrimony to attain to perfect union 
of mind and full communion of life.” Consequently, a marriage 
between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic could not be 
contracted without a previous dispensation, “since such a marriage 
is by its nature an obstacle to the full spiritual communion of the 
married parties.” 

However, a dispensation could be granted for “a just cause,” 
so long as the Catholic party declared himself ready to remove 
dangers of falling away from the faith. The document further 
noted that the Catholic was “gravely bound to make a sincere 
promise to do all in his power” to have the children baptized and 
raised as Catholics. 

So far the document differed little, if at all, from previous law. 
But with regard to the non-Catholic party to a mixed marriage, 
Matrimonia mixta reflects a significant change in the Catho¬ 
lic Church’s requirements, saying simply that “at an opportune 
time the non-Catholic party must be informed of these promises 
which the Catholic party has to make, so that it is clear that he is 
cognizant of the promise and obligation on the part of the Catho¬ 
lic.” There is no mention of any promise being required from the 
non-Catholic, either not to hinder the Catholic in his faith or to 
prevent children from being raised as Catholics. 


28 AAS 62 [1970]: 257-63; CLD 7 [1968-1972]: 711-17. 
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The non-Catholic party now merely had to be made aware 
of the obligations of the Catholic in this regard. The burden of 
responsibility with regard to both the Catholic party’s faith, and 
the faith of any children of the marriage, was placed solely on the 
Catholic party. This wording as formulated in Matrimonia mixta 
is the same wording found in the current codes of canon law, for 
both Latin- and Eastern-rite Catholics. 

History behind the current law on canonical form 

From a historical perspective, the existence of a particular 
form which Catholics were obliged to observe, if they were to 
be considered validly married in the eyes of the Church, is a 
relatively new phenomenon. It first became law in 1563 with 
the publication of the Decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent.^^ 
Under this decree. 

Those who shall attempt to contract marriage otherwise 
than in the presence of the parish priest or of another priest 
authorized by the parish priest or by the ordinary and in 
the presence of two or three witnesses, the holy council 
renders absolutely incapable of thus contracting marriage 
and declares such contracts invalid and null, as by the pres¬ 
ent decree it invalidates and annuls them.^® 

This requirement came about primarily as a response to 
the then-common problem of the celebration of clandestine 
marriages. Persons married secretly were at times discovered to 
have separated from their lawful spouses and to have remarried 
publicly—in a ceremony which was in fact invalid, although it 

29 Decretum de Reformatione Matrimoniiy in Canones et Decreta SacrosancH Oecu- 
menici Concilii Tridentini (Roma: Collegium Urbanum de Propagada Fide, 1834), 
217-20. 

30 Qui aliter, quam praesente parocho, vel alio sacerdote, de ipsius parochi seu ordi- 
narii licentia, et duobus vel tribus testibus matrimonium contrahere attentabunt, 
eos sancta synodus ad sic contrahendum omnino inhabiles reddit, et huiusmodi 
contractus irritos et nullos esse decernit, prout eos praesenti decreto irritos facit 
et annullat. English translation of the decree Tametsi in H. J. Schroder OP, tr.. 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (Missouri: B. Herder Book Co., 1941), 
183-85. 
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was believed to be valid by members of the Church who were 
ignorant of the first, secret ceremony. Another abuse arising from 
the existence of secret marriages occurred when persons “lived in 
concubinage under the cover of a supposed occult marriage.”^^ 
Consequently, if all Catholics were required to marry with the 
public form mandated hy Tametsi, clandestine marriages could 
no longer validly take place. Centuries later, this law was reaf¬ 
firmed, with some slight modifications, hy the Decree Ne temere 
in 1907.^^ 

This requirement of canonical form for validity remained 
substantially the same in the 1917 Code of Canon Law, where 
it appeared as canon 1094. This canon notes that a marriage is 
considered valid only if it is contracted before the appropriate 
Catholic cleric (the wording of the section pertaining to those 
clergy who may officiate is essentially identical to that found in 
Tametsi), and in the presence of at least two witnesses.^^ 

Consequently, the marriage of a Catholic with a non-Catholic, 
if it took place in a non-Catholic church in a non-Catholic rite, 
was considered invalid. In accord with the legal concepts first 
articulated at Trent, the Catholic Church did not recognize the 
authority of any non-Catholic minister to assist at the marri^e of 
a Catholic. This of course held true for Orthodox clergy as well, 
so a Catholic marrying an Orthodox in an Orthodox wedding 
ceremony was not considered to be validly married in the eyes of 
the Catholic Church. 


31 H. A. Ayrinhac, Marriage Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1949), 235. 

32 Sacred Congregation of the Council, Decree Ne temere,, 2 August 1907. AAS 40 
[1907]: 525-30; English translation in Catholic Mind 5 (1907): 332-38. Trents 
Tametsi was obligatory only in those areas where the decree had been promulgated, 
leading to countless problems and inconsistencies in countries with primarily or 
largely non-Catholic governments and populations. Ne temere remedied these 
problems by simply making the obligatory form applicable to Latin Catholics 
everywhere. 

33 ""Ea tantum matrimonia valida sunt quae contrahuntur coram parocho, vel loci Ordi' 
nario, vel sacerdote ah alterutro delegate et duobus saltern testibus ...." 
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Was this canonical form required for Eastern-rite Catholics as 
well as for those of the Latin rite? As noted earlier, Pope Pius XII 
provided Eastern-rite Catholics with their own proper marriage 
law when he issued his motu proprio Crebrae Allatae. Included in 
the documents canons are several pertaining to canonical form. 
This was the first time that the Vatican had both specified the 
form for marriage for Eastern-rite Catholics, and required it for 
validity. Canon 85.1 contains elements that clearly were taken 
verbatim from the 1917 (Latin) code’s canon 1094, as it requires 
a marriage to take place before the appropriate cleric and at 
least two witnesses; but it also adds that the marriage must be 
contracted with a sacred rite. And canon 85.2 notes that the rite 
is to be considered sacred because of the assistance and blessing 
of the priest. This is, of course, the same sacred rite required in 
the Orthodox Church, and the history behind this requirement, 
common to both Catholics and non-Catholics of the East, was 
already discussed above. Despite their commonality, however, 
Crebrae Allatae did not acknowledge the validity of the Orthodox 
marriage form, and Catholics were unable to marry validly in the 
Orthodox Church. The Catholic Church was unwilling to assert 
that an Orthodox priest could validly bless a marris^e involving 
a Catholic. 

A major shift in this thinking, however, took place in the 
1960s during the Second Vatican Coimcil, and was declared 
publicly in the Decree on Ecumenism, Unitatis Redintegratio.^ 
The Council Fathers acknowledged the spiritual heritage of the 
East, and declared that, since the existence of a variety of tradi¬ 
tions “belongs to the full catholic and apostolic character of the 
Church,” they recognized that the “Churches of the East” possess 
the power to govern themselves, in accord with their own tradi¬ 
tional disciplines. The Catholic Church thereby stated publicly 

34 Decretum de Oecumenismo [Unitatis Redintegratio]. Official Latin text in Constitu- 
tioneSy DecretUy Declarationes. Ed. General Secretary of the Second Vatican Council 
(Rome: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1966), 243-74. English translation in Vatican 
Council II: The Conciliar and Post Conciliar Documents. Ed. Austin Flannery, O.P. 
(Coliegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1992), 343-66. 
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that it now acknowledged the right and authority of Orthodox 
clergy and hierarchy, both when they conferred the sacraments 
and when they engaged in the non-sacramental activity pertain¬ 
ing to governing the Church.^^ 

The practical consequences of this decree with regard to 
marriage were then seen in the Decree on the Eastern Catho¬ 
lic Churches, Orientalium Ecclesiarum.^ The Council Fathers 
decreed that Catholics of Eastern rites may validly marry in an 
Orthodox wedding ceremony, before a member of the Orthodox 
clergy.^^ The Catholic Church thereby recognized the sacramen¬ 
tal power of the Orthodox clergy with regard to the sacrament 
of marriage, even for Catholics—a power that had been denied 
before. 

And once the Catholic Church acknowledged the validity of 
such a marriage when it involved an Eastern-rite Catholic, it logi¬ 
cally was only a matter of time until such recognition was broad¬ 
ened to include the marriages of Orthodox to Latin-rite Catholics 
as well. Less than three years after the Vatican II decree pertain¬ 
ing to the Eastern Catholic Churches, Rome issued a decree “On 
Mixed Marriages between Catholics and Baptized Non-Catholic 
Orientals,” Crescens matrimoniorum.^ Some of the phraseology of 
this document is identical to the conciliar decree: 

Our Holy Father Paul VI, ... graciously permits that 
everywhere on earth, in order to prevent invalid marriages 


35 Ibid., paragraphs 16 and 17. 

36 Decretum de Ecclesiis Orientalibus Catholicis [Orientalium Ecclesiarum], Official 
Latin text and English translation as above (Latin text, 221—40; English transla¬ 
tion, 441-51). 

37 “In order to provide against invalid marriages, when Eastern Catholics marry bap¬ 
tized Eastern non-Catholics, and also in order to promote the permanence and 
sanctity of marriage as well as peace in the home, the holy council determines that 
the canonical form of celebration for these marriages is of obligation only for lice- 
ity. For their validity the presence of a sacred minister is sufficient, provided that 
the other prescriptions of canon law are observed.” Orientalium Ecclesiarum, 18. 

38 Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, decree Crescens Matrimoniorum, 22 
February 1967. ActaApostolicae Sedis 59 [1967]: 165. English translation in Canon 
Law Digest 6: 605—06. 
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between faithful of the Latin rite and faithful Christian 
non-Catholics of the Oriental rite, in order to provide 
for the firmness and holiness of marriage, and to encour- 
£^e charity more and more between faithful Catholics and 
faithful Oriental non-Catholics, whenever Catholics, either 
Oriental or Latin, contract marriages with faithful non- 
Catholic Orientals, the canonical form of celebration for 
these marriages is of obligation only for liceity; for validity, 
the presence of a sacred minister is sufficient; observing the 
other requirements of law. 

Clearly both the Vatican II decree and Crescens derogated 
from canon 1094 of the 1917 code, which had proscribed the 
valid Catholic canonical form for marriage. The canon no longer 
applied when a Catholic wished to marry a member of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 

The 1983 code—the current law discussed previously— 
continues in the same vein. The current canon 1108, on canonical 
form in general, repeats the parallel canon 1094 of the 1917 code 
almost verbatim, with a slight addition: the new law notes that 
the marriage is to take place before the appropriate cleric “who 
assists” {qui assistant) at the wedding. This phrase was added to 
clarify the nature of the clerics role at a marriage. 

As already mentioned above, the sacrament of marriage in the 
Latin-rite Catholic Church is held to be conferred, not by the 
sacred minister who is present as required by canonical form, but 
by the spouses themselves. The cleric who is present is obliged 
to request the parties to given external manifestation of their 
marriage consent, and he receives their consent in the name of 
the Church.^^ This differs significantly, as was seen previously, 
from the theology of both Eastern-rite Catholics and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 


39 E. Caparros, M. Theriault, & J.Thorn, eds., Code of Canon Law Annotated (Mon¬ 
treal: Wilson and Lafleur Limitde, 1993), 701. 
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A Footnote: Who is bound to observe canonical form? 

The question of who precisely was obliged to follow the canonical 
form of marriage decreed by the Catholic Church is not merely 
of incidental historical interest. At issue are several critical 
factors pertaining to the marriages of non-Catholics. If, on the 
one hand, church law is meant to apply to all, both Catholics 
and non-Catholics, then this affects the way the Church views 
both the marriages between two non-Catholics which naturally 
take place outside the Catholic Church, and also those mixed 
marriages which might take place outside the Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, if the Catholic Church does not intend its 
law to apply to all who marry, this of course completely changes 
the Church’s position on the validity of marriages between those 
parties outside the scope of the law. 

Whichever view was held to be correct would play a crucial 
role in deciding whether, for example, a non-Catholic who had 
previously married in a non-Catholic wedding ceremony was now 
free to marry a Catholic in a Catholic ceremony. There are other 
potential situations in which this issue would play a role as well, 
including those involving already married people who converted 
to the Catholic faith, or fallen-away Catholics who married non- 
Catholics outside the Church. 

When the Tridentine decree Tametsi was promulgated, it was 
meant to apply to all baptized persons. Catholic or non-Catholic. 
Therefore, if two Protestants, for example, were married outside 
the Catholic Church after Tametsi took effect, the Church viewed 
their marriage as null. (This would logically have applied to 
Orthodox marriages as well.) The broad scope of the Catholic 
Church’s decree in this regard was in response to competing claims 
being made by the new, non-Catholic ecclesial communities that 
had recendy begun to form. During the Counter-Reformation, 
the Catholic Church was particularly keen to assert publicly that 
it alone had the spiritual authority to regulate the sacramental 
form of marriage. It thus did not recognize any claim made by 
Protestant denominations to possess similar authority. Protestant 
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authorities, by definition, were unwilling to acknowledge the 
power of the Catholic Church to establish the form of any sacra¬ 
ment whatever, so the two sides found themselves at an impasse. 

The Catholic Church held its position until the 1741 declara¬ 
tion of Pope Benedict XIV,'*® which somewhat modified Tametsi 
by exempting baptized non-Catholics from the law when they 
married among themselves or with Catholic parties. As a result, in 
the countries where Benedict s decree took effect,'** both marriages 
between baptized non-Catholics and mixed matrices were recog¬ 
nized as valid, even if they had not been contracted under the 
form decreed at Trent. 

The scope of exemption of non-Catholics from Catholic canon¬ 
ical form widened much further under the 1917 Code of Canon 
Law. Canon 1099 stated precisely who was bound by the canoni¬ 
cal form of marriage: Catholics, including converts and those 
who may have left the Church; and “Orientals, if they contract 
with Latins bound by this form” {Orientates, si cum latinis contra- 
hant hoc forma adstrictis). Specifically excluded from this canon 
were both baptized and non-baptized non-Catholics, when they 
contracted marriage among themselves (... acatholici sive bapti- 
zati sive non baptizati, si inter se contrahant, nullibi tenentur ad 
catholicam matrimoniiformam servandam ...). Consequently, the 
Church recognized that the marriages of non-Catholics among 
themselves, whether or not one or both parties were baptized, 
were valid.^^ 

40 In Petrus Cardinal Gasparri, ed., Codicis luris Canonici Fontes (Sources of the Code 
of Canon Law) (Rome: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1930), 967-70. 

41 The “Benedictine Privilege” was originally addressed to the Netherlands, but the 
territory in which it held force was subsequently extended. P. Charles Augustine, 
A Commentary on the New Code of Canon LaWj Vol. V (Missouri: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1941), 269. 

42 If a non-Catholic, who was not bound by canon 1099, wished to marry a Catholic 
who was, the marriage “was to be contracted like Catholic marriages as far as the 
mere form is concerned. Therefore, even if the non-Catholic party is not obliged 
to observe this form, he or she can no longer communicate his or her exemp¬ 
tion to the Catholic party.” Ibid., 304. The same would, of course, hold true for 
an Eastern-rite Catholic who wished to marry a Catholic of the Latin rite. (This 
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How did this affect Eastern-rite Catholics?'*^ As noted previ¬ 
ously, Eastern Catholics did not have a Code of Canon Law of 
their own until 1990. Were they obliged to follow the canoni¬ 
cal form of the sacrament of marriage as articulated in the 1917 
Code? 

Canon 1 of the 1917 Code provides an immediate answer: the 
discipline of the Oriental Church is at times referred to in the 
Code, but the Code itself pertains only to the Latin Church, and 
does not bind the Oriental Church except in matters which of 
their very nature concern it."*^ In other words, with the exception 
of canons that specifically include Catholics of non-Latin rites, 
or that address divine law (which binds everyone), the Code did 
not pertain to Catholics of the Eastern rite. Consequendy, East¬ 
ern-rite Catholics, even when they married among themselves in 
a Catholic church, were not obliged to adhere to the canonical 
form as described in the 1917 Code. 

Marriage between Catholics and Orthodox 

From the Orthodox standpoint: Can an Orthodox marry a Catholic 
and remain an Orthodox in good standing? 

Currently, the same prohibitions contained in the early ecumenical 
councils regarding marris^es of Christian faithful to unbelievers 


would not have precluded them from including their own additional require¬ 
ments—such as the nuptial blessing, for example.) 

43 In the era before the “Benedictine privilege” and the 1917 Code, did Eastern 
Catholic Churches follow the canonical form decreed at Trent? Pospishil pro¬ 
vides the answer: “When parts of the Eastern Churches joined the Catholic com¬ 
munion, they adopted the theological principles of the Roman Church... . In 
applying then the sanction of invalidity for the disregard of this [marriage] form, 
they generally followed the Latin Church, as expressed by the norms contained in 
Tametsi of the Council of Trent... .” Eastern Catholic Marriage Law, 368. Conse¬ 
quently, while the later c. 1099 did not specifically apply to Catholics of non-Latin 
rites. Eastern Catholic Churches had nevertheless basically adopted the Tridentine 
canonical form for marriage in their own rites. 

44 Canon 1: Licet in Codice iuris canonici Ecclesiae quoque Orientalis disciplina saepe 
referatur, ipse tamen unam respicit Latinam Ecclesiam neque Orientalem obligat, nisi 
de eis agatur, quae ex ipsa rei natura etiam Orientalem afficiunt 
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are still cited as the source for the Orthodox Church’s general 
prohibition against mixed marriages. However, as Patsavos notes, 
when Constantinople fell in 1453, and Orthodox hiithful began 
to seek to marry non-Orthodox spouses with increasing frequency, 
“what in theory was prohibited (intra-Christian marriages), 
began in practice to be tolerated ‘by economy.’”'*^ Consequently, 
marriages between Orthodox and baptized non-Orthodox (such 
as Catholics) can and do take place with the recognition of the 
Orthodox Church. 

As a rule, mixed marriages between a Catholic and an Orthodox 
are recognized by the Orthodox only if blessed by an Orthodox 
priest.'^^ Since the Orthodox Church does not admit non-Ortho¬ 
dox to the reception of Orthodox sacraments, a mixed marriage 
always takes place outside the eucharist, as the non-Orthodox 
party would not be permitted to receive the sacrament. Finally, 
any children of the marriage are also to be baptized and raised in 
the Orthodox faith. 

What, then, does this mean for Catholic-Orthodox marriages 
that have taken place in a Catholic ceremony? The Orthodox 
Churches are divided on this point. For example, Viscuso notes 
that 

according to the [Greek Orthodox] Archdiocese’s canoni¬ 
cal practice, a Greek Orthodox who marries in the Roman 
Catholic Church is excommunicated ... [which] implies a 
rejection of the Catholic sacrament as true matrimony. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the Orthodox party joined 
according to the Roman rite must be married again in the 


45 Lewis J. Patsavos, “A Canonical Response to Intra-Christian and Inter-religious 
Marriages,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review AO (1995): 29 L Patsavos also notes 
that the distinction between heretics and schismatics discussed above, and Car¬ 
thage XKI s mention of a prohibition only against marriages with heretics, still 
constitutes the canonical/theological justification for permitting mixed marriages 
today. 

46 See, e.g., Victor J. Pospishil and John D. Paris, The New Latin Code of Canon Law 
and Eastern Catholics (Brooklyn, NY: Diocese of St Maron, 1984), 42. 
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Orthodox Church in order to be reconciled, even though 
his or her spouse is not required to convert."*^ 

While this may be true among the Greek Orthodox, the term 
“excommunication” is not used by all Orthodox in this scenario, 
nor do all Orthodox Churches insist on a second, Orthodox 
wedding. It does, however, appear to be virtually universal that, 
whether there is a formal excommunication of the Orthodox 
party and a required second wedding ceremony or not, some 
penance must be performed by that party before being readmitted 
to communion with the Orthodox Church. 

But some exceptions have been made to the requirement that 
an Orthodox priest perform the marriage ceremony. As was noted 
dining the ongoing meetings of the Metropolitan New York/New 
Jersey Orthodox-Roman Catholic Dialogue, 

while most Orthodox ecclesiastical provinces require that 
the marriage take place in the Orthodox Church only, recent 
synodal decisions of two (the Patriarchate of Moscow and 
the Church of Poland) recognize the validity of the sacra¬ 
ment of marriage performed by Roman Catholic priests 
provided that the Orthodox bishop gives his permission.^® 

Thus there is some significant variance on this point. 

Nevertheless, even in the local Orthodox Churches that permit 
their members to marry in a Catholic ceremony, a Catholic cleric 
is still not permitted to celebrate a marrit^e inside an Ortho¬ 
dox church building, or to participate actively in an Orthodox 
wedding ceremony conducted by an Orthodox priest. If a mixed 
marriage is to be held inside an Orthodox church building, a 
Catholic priest may be invited to be present at the ceremony, but 
in no way is he to be seen to officiate alongside the Orthodox 
priest. 


47 Viscuso, 238. 

48 “Agreed Statement on Orthodox-Roman Catholic Marriages” of 1986, in John 
Borelli and John H. Erickson, eds., The Quest for Unity: Orthodox and Catholics in 
Dialogue (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1996), 214. 
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While there are, of course, some restrictions, it appears clear 
that an Orthodox may marry a Catholic and remain an Orthodox 
in good standing. The issue of mixed religion can be overcome by 
the application of “economy”; and with regard to canonical form, 
there is nothing standing in the way of such a marri^e, since 
the Orthodox marriage rite no longer need take place during the 
celebration of the eucharist. 

The proposal of John Meyendorff to change this, mentioned 
in a footnote above, has garnered significant attention fi’om both 
Orthodox and Catholics. Meyendorff has argued that, from both 
a historical and a theological standpoint. Orthodox marrii^es 
ought always to take place during the eucharist: 

Unity of faith, i.e., a joint commitment to the Orthodox 
Church, is formally a condition of Church marriage [in 
accord with the early ecumenical councils].... the question 
is whether all these human affinities can be transformed and 
transfigured in the reality of the Kingdom of God if one 
does not share the same experience of what this Kingdom 
is, if one is not committed to the same and unique Faith. Is 
it possible to become “one body” in Christ, without partici¬ 
pating together in His eucharistic Body and Blood? Can a 
couple share in the Mystery of marri^e—a Mystery “which 
concerns Christ and the Church”—^without taking part 
together in the Mystery of the Divine Liturgy?^’ 

His rhetorical question would, if answered negatively, have 
tremendous practical implications for all mixed marri^es 
involving one Orthodox party. Requiring all Orthodox marriages 
to take place within the context of the Eucharist would effectively 
eliminate all Orthodox/non-Orthodox intermarrij^e—or, at 
least, such marriages would not be allowed to take place in an 
Orthodox wedding ceremony. 

Any Orthodox, therefore, who wished to marry someone 
who was of another faith, would be obliged to marry outside 
the Orthodox Church. And depending on the discipline of the 

49 Meyendorff, 38-39. 
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Orthodox Church to which the spouse belonged, he/she might 
then be excommunicated. While there is much to MeyendorfFs 
argument from a theological perspective, there is also a significant 
likelihood that it would lead an unknown number of Orthodox 
persons to leave the Church altogether, in order to marry some¬ 
one of another faith. 

From the Catholic standpoint: Can a Catholic marry an Orthodox 
and remain a Catholic in good standing? 

As noted in the section on current Catholic canon law on 
this subject, some significant barriers to Catholic/Orthodox 
intermarriage were eliminated relatively recently. A marriage 
between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic no longer 
requires a dispensation; now the law states that the parties need 
merely obtain “permission of the competent authority” if they 
wish to marry validly and licitly in the Catholic Church. 

And if the parties wish the marri^e ceremony to take place 
in an Orthodox church building, provision is now made for this 
specifically in the code. While ordinarily Catholics must observe 
canonical form, i.e., they must marry in a Catholic church before 
the appropriate Catholic cleric and two other witnesses, this is not 
obligatory if the marriage is to take place instead in an Orthodox 
church. The parties need only obtain permission from the same 
authorities as above, and the marriage will be both valid and licit 
in the eyes of the Catholic Church. Even if the parties fail through 
their own fault to obtain this permission before the wedding takes 
place. Catholic canon law now holds that the marriage is valid, 
although in fact illicit. 

Interestingly, although a Catholic may marry before an Ortho¬ 
dox priest, canon 1127.3 states that it is not permitted to have 
a wedding ceremony at which both the Catholic cleric and an 
Orthodox priest each perform the marriage rite of their respective 
faiths. Consequendy, according to canon law a Catholic-Ortho¬ 
dox wedding may take place before a cleric of either faith, but not 
before both acting together. This mirrors the Orthodox position 
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that a Catholic cleric may be present at an Orthodox wedding 
between an Orthodox and a Catholic, but he may not officiate at 
the ceremony in any way. It appears clear that, while each Church 
would graciously welcome the presence of the others clergy at a 
mixed marriage, both acknowledge that the differences between 
the two Churches remain substantial enough to preclude a cleric 
from one Church from active participation in sacramental cele¬ 
brations held in a church building of the other. 

On a practical note, it should be mentioned that canon 1127.3 
also forbids a Catholic to have, in addition to a wedding cere¬ 
mony in accord with Catholic canonical form, a second celebra¬ 
tion of the same marriage in another church before a cleric of 
another faith. Thus it would never be permissible for a Catholic 
to marry an Orthodox in a Catholic church, and also to have an 
Orthodox wedding ceremony either preceding or following the 
Catholic ceremony. This prohibition is intended to underscore 
Catholic teaching that the Catholic Church alone has the author¬ 
ity to oversee the marriages of its members. Allowing a second, 
non-Catholic wedding—even an Orthodox one—^would serve to 
weaken this teaching in the eyes of the Catholic faithful. 

As for the children of the marriage, if any, the Catholic party is 
obliged to declare that he will do all in his power to baptize and 
raise them in the Catholic faith. The Catholic is also required to 
express willingness to remove any dangers of defecting from the 
faith that might arise as a result of the mixed marriage. These obli¬ 
gations are binding on the Catholic party only. There is no provi¬ 
sion for dispensation from these requirements, and no exception 
is made in the case of a Catholic party marrying a member of the 
Orthodox faith. 

The totality of current Catholic canon law, therefore, shows 
feirly clearly that it is possible for a Catholic to marry an Ortho¬ 
dox and remain a practicing Catholic in good standing. Issues of 
mixed religion and of canonical form do not in themselves stand 
in the way of a valid and licit marriage. 
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Conclusion 1: Reconciling the two standpoints: Can an Orthodox 
and a Catholic marry and both remain practicing members of their 
respective Churches in good standing? 

As can already be seen, if a Catholic and an Orthodox wish to 
get married without at least one of them violating the canonical 
practices of his/her Church, there are fewer problems today than 
there have been for centuries. Both Churches technically forbid 
their members to marry persons of another faith, but are willing 
to make exceptions to this rule if it serves the well being of their 
members, especially if the other party to the marriage is a baptized 
Christian. 

With regard to canonical form, each Church requires its 
members as a rule to marry in its own ceremony, before a member 
of its own clergy. However, a Catholic-Orthodox wedding may 
now take place in an Orthodox church building, before an 
Orthodox priest, without this posing any canonical problem for 
the Catholic party. And in at least some areas, as seen above, the 
opposite is also true, and an Orthodox may marry in a Catholic 
wedding before a Catholic cleric without being in violation of any 
tenet of his/her faith. 

At the same time, however, there are clearly a number of aspects 
of Catholic-Orthodox intermarriage that have to be reconciled, if 
both parties to the marriage wish to remain practicing members 
of their respective faiths. Recognizing this problem, not only 
have Catholics and Orthodox in the New York City area been in 
consultation, as noted above, but on a larger scale both Churches 
in North America have been engaging in official dialogue on 
this and other issues for nearly forty years. And at the interna¬ 
tional level, the Joint International Commission for Theologi¬ 
cal Dialogue held its first session in 1980, fifteen years after the 
North American efforts began. 

Each Church admittedly has its own interest in ensuring that 
those of its members who wish to intermarry do not choose 
simply to walk away from their faith, after finding that restric¬ 
tions on intermarriage force them to choose between marriage 
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and remaining in the Church. And both Catholics and Orthodox 
are understandably concerned about the ever-present possibility 
that marriage to a person of another faith may cause one’s own 
faith to be weakened or lost altogether. 

Accordingly, although members of the various Catholic-Ortho¬ 
dox dialogues do not have the authority actually to change the 
canonical regulations of their respective Churches, their discus¬ 
sions have served to highlight the practical problems inherent in 
intermarriage between the two faiths. They have also made prag¬ 
matic suggestions about resolving perceived problems, and their 
stated hope is that those suggestions will be considered and may 
be acted upon in the future by those in their Churches who do in 
fact have such authority. 

At the most basic theological level, both Catholics and Ortho¬ 
dox publicly acknowledge that they are in agreement about the 
permanence of marriage. In the words of one agreed statement 
from 1978, 

[a]n examination of the diversities of practice and theol¬ 
ogy concerning the required ecclesial context for Christian 
marriage that have existed in both traditions demonstrates 
that the present differences must be considered to pertain 
more to the level of secondary theological reflection than to 
that of dogma. Both churches have always agreed that the 
ecclesial context is constitutive of the Christian sacrament 
of marriage. Wirhin this fundamental agreement various 
possibilities of realization are possible as history has shown 
and no one form of this realization can be considered to be 
absolutely normative in all circumstances.^® 

Having acknowledged that any disagreements that may occur 
between the two Churches will be on a more practical level, 
the documents issued by the various commissions spend far 
more time focusing on those practicalities. One of the more 
tangible, concrete problems concerns the requirement of a second 

50 “An Agreed Statement on the Sanctity of Marriage,” U.S. Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological Consultation, 8 December 1978, in T^e Quest for Unity, 204. 
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Orthodox marriage ceremony, that is sometimes imposed on a 
couple that was married in the Catholic Church, if the Orthodox 
spouse wishes to be reconciled to the Orthodox Church. At 
the same time, as seen previously. Catholic canon law does not 
permit the Catholic spouse to do this. The New York/New Jersey 
commission noted that 

... some canonical provision [should] be made to resolve the 
problem which has great pastoral implications for Ortho¬ 
dox Christians marrying in the Roman Catholic Church. 
When an Orthodox Christian marries a Roman Catholic in 
a Roman Catholic ceremony, the Orthodox partner usually 
is separated from the participation in the sacraments of the 
Orthodox Church. In order to rectify the canonical situation 
of the Orthodox partner, current discipline requires that the 
marriage be regularized in the Orthodox Church. Any form 
of regularization should avoid giving the impression that 
the marriage which has taken place in the Roman Catholic 
Church does not have a fundamental sacramental character. 

Nor should it imply that a “new” ceremony is taking place. 

The goal is to reintegrate the Orthodox communicant into 
the full life of his/her own Church.^^ 

A way of avoiding this dilemma from the beginning exists already, 
of course, since the couple may now marry in an Orthodox 
ceremony with the recognition of the Catholic Church, and 
without the Catholic party incurring any sanction therefrom. 

Ironically, the issue that may prove to be the greatest stum¬ 
bling-block is one that is only tangential to the legal issues of 
inter-marriage and canonical form: that of the obligation of rais¬ 
ing children in ones own faith. The Catholic Church requires 
that, regardless of the faith of the other party to a marriage, the 
Catholic party must agree to raise any children of the marriage 
in the Catholic faith—and the Orthodox Church’s requirement 
is the same. When a Catholic and an Orthodox marry, there¬ 
fore, they face intransigence on this subject on the part of both 


51 “Agreed Statement” of 1986, 217. 
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Churches. A 1971 agreed statement by the U.S. consultation 
acknowledged this difficulty, noting only that 

[o]ne area in which counseling by the pastors is desirable 
concerns the Christian upbringing of the children. We recog¬ 
nize the responsibility of each partner to raise their children 
in the faith of their respective churches. We encourage the 
pastors of both churches to counsel these couples in the hope 
of helping to resolve the problem which this responsibil¬ 
ity creates. Specific decisions should be made by the couple 
only after informed and serious deliberation. Whether the 
decision is made to raise the children in the Orthodox or 
Catholic tradition, both partners should take an active role 
in the Christian upbringing of the children and in estab¬ 
lishing their marriage as a stable Christian union. The basis 
for this pastoral counsel is not religious indifferentism, but 
our conviction of a common participation in the mystery of 
Christ and His Church.^^ 

The members of other commissions, at later meetings, faced 
the same difficulty by taking the same pastoral approach. The 
role of the pastors of both spouses as counselors in attempting to 
resolve this issue with a Catholic-Orthodox couple was repeatedly 
emphasized, and warnings were made again against religious indif¬ 
ference, 'which so often masks itself as tolerance.”^^ Statements of 
more than one commission note that in cases where it appears 
that only one of the spouses takes matters of faith seriously, it 
seemed prudent to entrust the childrens spiritual upbringing to 
that spouse who is more devout, regardless of faith. Otherwise, 
however, the consulters had to content themselves with encourag¬ 
ing church authorities at a higher level to provide guidelines for 
those faced with this issue. The New York/New Jersey commis¬ 
sion was bold enough to recommend "that the two churches 

52 “An Agreed Statement on Mixed Marriage,” 4 November 1971, in ^ Quest for 
Unity y 198. 

53 “Joint Recommendations on the Spiritual Formation of Children of Marriages 
between Orthodox and Roman Catholics,” U.S. Theological Consultation, Octo¬ 
ber 11, 1980, in A Quest for Unity, 207. 
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work toward eliminating the canonical institution of the formal 
promises to baptize and educate the children in a particular 
church, as an absolute requirement for Orthodox-Roman Catho¬ 
lic marri^es.”^'* But, of course, neither side claimed to possess 
authority to do anything other than issue advisory opinions. 

At the moment, therefore, the issue of childrens faith appears 
to be the only remaining obstacle to the marriage of a Catho¬ 
lic and an Orthodox who wish to remain practicing members of 
their faiths. It is an unfortunate paradox that on the one hand, 
the two Churches have identical practices and policies on this 
issue; and on the other, these identical policies themselves consti¬ 
tute an impasse, which currently is treated with identical serious¬ 
ness on the part of both Catholics and Orthodox, who are both 
unyielding. 

Concltision 2: Methodology, history, and mutual understanding 

The fact that both Churches have the same teaching, which both 
are loathe to abandon for the same theological reasons, should not 
be surprising. Although Catholics and Orthodox will justify their 
teachings on mixed marris^es and on canonical form for marriage 
in markedly different ways, this largely reflects more a difference 
in the Churches’ approaches to Christian history, than any 
genuine substantive differences on the central doctrinal aspects 
of marriage. Since the origins of each Church’s practices and 
teaching about marriage stem ultimately from the same source, 
they understandably have arrived at the same basic conclusions 
and share so many of the same teachings regarding intermarriage. 

Therefore it can only be hoped that in discussing their differ¬ 
ences in continuing dialogues by consultative committees at all 
levels, two achievements may be made: that the two Churches 
may make further advances toward bridging the remaining gaps 
between them, and that at the same time, they may see with ever 
greater clarity how little there is that truly divides them. 


54 “Agreed Statement” of 1986, in A Quest for Unity, 219. 
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FATHER RAPHAEL MORGAN: THE FIRST 

Orthodox priest of African descent in 
America 

Matthew Namee^ 

“The Morgan story is so utterly improbable 
that one tends to dismiss it as a hoax. 

On November 20, 1967, the New York Times published a story 
about Rev. Vladimir Owens, “[t]he first and only Negro priest 
in the Russian Orthodox Church in this country.”^ Since then, a 
growing number of African-Americans have joined the Orthodox 
Church, several of whom have entered the priesthood. Rev. 
Vladimir Owens was not, however, the first American Orthodox 
cleric of African descent; in fact, the first black Orthodox 
priest in America predates Owens by a full sixty years. That 
priest was Father Raphael Morgan, a Jamaican-born Episcopal 
deacon living in Philadelphia."* In 1907 he sailed to Istanbul 

1 I would like to express my gratitude to Oliver Herbel and Bradley Nassif for their 
comments on this paper 

2 Randall K Burkett and Richard Newman, eds , Black Apostles Afro-Amencan 
Clergy Confront the Twentieth Century (Boston G K Hall & Co , 1978), 164 

3 George Dugan, “Negro Priest Celebrates the Orthodox Liturgy,” New York Times, 
November 20, 1967, 33 

4 Though Morgan left Jamaica at a young age, he retained his British citizenship 

(at the time Jamaica was a British territory) There is no evidence that Morgan 
ever became a United States citizen, but he lived in the U S for over twenty years 
(from 1895 until at least 1916) as an Episcopal deacon and then an Orthodox 
missionary to African Americans He idenufied himself as a Jamaican resident of 
the United States (Father Raphael and others, letter to the editor, The Gleaner, Oc¬ 
tober 4, 1916, 14 Also see Jamaica Times, October 7, 1916, reprinted m Robert 
A Hill, ed, The Marcus Garvey and Universal Negro Improvement Association Pa¬ 
pers Volume I, 1826-August 1919 University of California Press, 1983), 

196-97) Most contemporary publications refer to him as a “Negro” (e g , “Priest 
Is Now on Visit to His Native Land,” The (Kingston, Jamaica) Gleaner, July 22, 
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to receive ordination at the ancient Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. It was the culmination of a years-long spiritual 
journey, and it was the beginning of a long-forgotten Orthodox 
mission to African Americans. Morgans remarkable life has never 
been fully documented.^ Our purpose in the present work is to 
reconstruct, as thoroughly as possible, the life and ministry of 
Father Raphael Morgan. To do this, we have employed all available 
resources, including newspaper archives, ecclesiastical records, 
ship manifests, contemporary African-American literature, 
surviving oral histories, and recent scholarly material. To be 
sure, Morgans biography remains incomplete at every stage. It 
poses many questions that cannot be definitively answered. What 
is known, though, is enough to rewrite the earliest history of 
African-American clergy in the Eastern Orthodox Churches of 
America. 

Birth and Education 

Father Raphael was born Robert Josias Morgan in Jamaica 
sometime between 1864 and 1871—^it is impossible to be more 
precise.^ Morgan was a black man, or at least, he was mostly of 

1913, 6) or “colored” (c.g., Adrian Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church [Plsca- 
taway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2001], 262). 

5 Two other scholars, Oliver Herbel and Joy Lumsden, have recently taken an in¬ 
terest in Father Raphael Morgan. While I have used neither as a source for the 
present work, both have been a great encouragement to me. Herbel has written 
a brief biographical entry on Morgan for the forthcoming African-American Na¬ 
tional Biography (New York: Oxford University Press). He also discusses Morgan 
in his forthcoming doctoral dissertation (St Louis University), which devotes a 
chapter to African-American converts to Orthodoxy. Lumsden has reproduced 
some of the newspaper articles cited in the present work on her website, http:// 
www.joyousjam.com/fatherraphael. 

6 Dates deduced from Line 389, S.S. Paris Passenger Manifest (departed from 
Southampton, England, and arrived at Ellis Island, New York, on May 4, 1895); 
Line 20, S.S. Saint Paul Passenger Manifest (departed from Southampton, Eng¬ 
land, on February 25, 1905 and arrived at the Port of New York on March 5, 
1905); Line 9, S.S. Konigin Luise Passenger Manifest (departed from Naples, Italy, 
on December 6, 1907, and arrived at Ellis Island, New York, on December 21, 
1907); and Line 1, S.S. Patris Passenger Manifest (departed from Piraeus, Greece, 
on October 29, 1911, and arrived at Ellis Island, New York, on November 16, 
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African ancestry/ His father died before he was born, and at a 
young age, Morgan embarked upon an amazing and inexplicable 
life of travel, financed by unknown means. He went first to 
Panama and Honduras, then to the United States. The purpose of 
these initial journeys is unclear, though it is possible that Morgan 
was pursuing an education. He next traveled to Germany, where 
he worked as a Christian missionary, then to England, and finally 
Sierra Leone in Africa. At some point amid his travels (the precise 
date of which is indeterminate), Morgan became a minister in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and then joined the Church 
of England. In Freetown, Sierra Leone, he studied Greek and Latin 
at an Anglican school, after which he worked as an Anglican lay 
reader and missionary in Liberia for “a number of years.”® After a 
visit to the United States, Morgan returned to England to study 
for Holy Orders in the Anglican Church.^ Upon completion, he 
returned to America and was ordained a deacon in June 1895.'° 
He served in Delaware and Virginia and taught in the local public 
schools. 

Conversion to Orthodoxy 

At some point around the turn of the twentieth century, Morgan 
began to question his faith. “For many years he maintained 
serious doubts concerning the teachings of the whole Anglican 
Communion.”" He therefore embarked upon a sweeping three- 


1911), Ellis Island/Port of New York Records, The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Foundation, Inc., littp://www.ellisislandrecords.org (accessed December 8,2006). 

7 “Father Raphard [sic] of Philadelphia, the one Negro Priest in the Greek Catholic 
Church, is a dark man, but not a full-blooded Negro.” Edward B. Reuter, The 
Mulatto in the United States (Boston: R.G. Badger, 1918), 183-84. 

8 Frank Lincoln Mather, ed., Whds Who of the Colored Race: A General Biographical 
Dictionary of Men and Women of African Descent (Chic^o, 1915), 22G-27. 

9 Morgan studied at St Aidans Theological College and Kings College at the Uni¬ 
versity of London. See ibid., 226. 

10 George F. Bra^, History of the Afro-American Group in the Episcopal Church (Bal¬ 
timore: Church Advocate Press, 1922), 273. 

11 Mather, 226. The biographical entry seems to use Morgan himself as its primary 
source. 
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year study of Anglicanism, Roman Catholicism, and Orthodox 
Christianity. “It was his final conviction that the Holy Greek 
Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church is the pillar and ground 
of the truth.”'^ Rather than simply converting to Orthodoxy, 
however, Morgan began another phase of travel. He journeyed 
to Russia in 1904 and was present at the anniversary service of 
the coronation of Tsar Nicholas II and at the memorial service 
for the late Tsar Alexander III. He was treated as a special guest 
of the Kremlin and his photograph reportedly appeared in 
numerous Russian periodicals.*^ He also visited the monasteries 
and holy sites of the Russian land. In an open letter written at 
the end of his month-long stay, Morgan spoke in glowing terms 
of his experience in the country and his regard for the Orthodox 
Church. After expressing a desire for the union of Christendom, 
he concluded, “I must say, that my stay in Russia did me personally 
much good: I feel now firmer and stronger spiritually than I did 
before I came.”*'* He also visited Turkey, Cyprus, and the Holy 
Land as a guest of the Orthodox Patriarchs there. *^ 

Another three years of study followed, this time under the mte- 
I^e of Greek priests in America. In the early 1900s the Orthodox 
Christians in America, while united in doctrine and worship, were 
administratively divided. Generally speaking. Orthodox believ¬ 
ers of Slavic, Arabic, Serbian, and Alaskan descent submitted to 
the prelates of the Church of Russia, headquartered in Moscow, 
while those of Greek extraction were loosely organized without 

12 Ibid. 

13 “Priest Is Now on Visit to His Native Land,” The (Kingston, Jamaica) Gkaner, July 
22, 1913, 6. 

14 In his letter, Morgan clarifies that he is a deacon of the American Episcopal Church 
in response to reports in Russia that he was a bishop. He goes on to say, “I came 
to Russia in no way to represent anything, and I was not sent by anybody. I came 
as a simple tourist, chiefly with the object to see the churches and monasteries 
of this country, to hear the ritual and the service of the holy Orthodox Church, 
about which I heard so much abroad. And I am perfectly satisfied with everything 
I saw and witnessed.” Robert Josias Morgan, letter to the editor, Russian Orthodox 
American Messenger (English supplement) (October-November 1904): 380-82. 

15 The Gleaner, July 22, 1913,6. 
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any local hierarchy. Tlie Greeks alternated between the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople and that of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Athens.*® Morgans reasons for affiliating himself with 
the Greeks rather than the Russians are unclear. The Russians had 
bishops resident in the United States; they had seminaries and 
administration. The Greeks were far less formally organized and 
were nearly two decades away from having their own bishops in 
America. Moreover, Morgan indicates that he had just spent an 
edifying month in Russia and held the Russian Church in high 
regard. Still, he chose to place himself under the Greeks. While no 
explanation for this choice is apparent, it is possible that Morgan, 
who was living in Philadelphia, simply developed a relationship 
with the local Greek congregation and thus chose to ally himself 
with them.'^ 

In January of 1906, Morgan was present at the Christmas 
services of the Greek church in Philadelphia.*® The Philadelphia 

16 It is true that some Greek parishes submitted to the Russian hierarchy, but these 
tended to be in the western part of the United States. Ihe majority of the Greek 
churches, especially on the East Coast, considered themselves to be independent of 
the Russian bishops. Notable among these independent Greek parishes were those 
in New York City and Philadelphia. In 1908, responding to a st^estion that the 
Russians work more closely with the Greeks in America, the Russian Archbishop 
Platon said, “Although the idea of a united leadership is so really important for the 
success of Orthodoxy in America, ... it seems it is not feasible, if one takes into 
account the traditional self-sufficiency of the Greeks in the questions of Religion 
and Faith . .. The Greeks here do not contact the Russian bishops.” Constance J. 
Tarasar, ed., Orthodox America 1794-1976 (Syosset, NY: The Orthodox Church 
in America Department of History and Archives, 1975), 127. For an introduction 
to the status of the early Greek parishes in America, see “The Greek Immigrants 
and Their Parishes” in Thomas E. FitzGerald, The Orthodox Church (Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1995), Chapter 3. FitzGerald points out that no Greek 
churches are included in the Russian lists of parishes in America published in 
1906, 1911, and 1918. 

17 It is interesting to note that on the passenger manifest of the S.S. Patris in 1911 
(sailing from Greece), Morgans destination is listed as being the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Cathedral in New York City. The purpose and outcome of this visit are un¬ 
known, but it does bear witness to contact between Morgan and the Russians in 
America. See Line 1, 5.5. Patris Passenger Manifest (November 16, 1911). 

18 Prior to the 1920s, all Orthodox Christians followed the Julian calendar, as op¬ 
posed to the Gregorian calendar which was in use in the West. In the 20th century, 
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Inquirer reported the next day that “Rev. R. J. Morgan of the 
American Catholic Church, an off-shoot of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, assisted.”*^ The next year, in June, Morgan traveled 
to Istanbul armed with two letters. One, from Father Demetrios 
Petrides, the Greek priest in Philadelphia, introduced Morgan 
to the Patriarchate of Constantinople and recommended him 
for reception into the Orthodox Church and ordination to its 
priesthood. The other, from the Greek congregation of Philadel¬ 
phia, seconded Petrides’ recommendation and also stated that if 
Morgan were unsuccessful in establishing an Orthodox parish for 
African Americans, he would be welcome to serve as an assistant 
priest for the Philadelphia community.^® Metropolitan Joachim 
of Pelagoneia, one of the few hierarchs of the Patriarchate with 
knowledge of English, was assigned to Morgans case, and he 
recommended that Morgan be baptized, chrismated, ordained 
and then sent back to America to “carry the light of the Ortho¬ 
dox faith among his racial brothers.”^' In August, Metropolitan 
Joachim baptized and chrismated Morgan in the presence of 
three thousand people, and on August 28 Morgan was ordained 


the Julian calendar was thirteen days “behind” the Gregorian; thus, December 25 
on the Julian calendar corresponded to January 7 on the Gregorian. 

19 “Christmas is celebrated by the Greek Christians,” Philadelphia Inquirer^ January 

8,1906,2. This is the only known reference to Morgans affiliation with the Amer¬ 
ican Catholic Church. The bishop of the independent American Catholic Church, 
Joseph Rene Vilatte, had various communications with the Orthodox leaders in 
America around the turn of the 20* century. Vilatte formally incorporated the 
American Catholic Church in 1915. A brief summary of Vilatte s ministry may be 
found in Theodore Natsoulas, “Patriarch McGuire and the Spread of the African 
Orthodox Church to Journal of Reli^on inAJnca 12:2 (1981): 81-104. 

20 Paul G. Manolis, Raphael (Robert) Morgan: The First Black Orthodox Priest in 
America (Athens, Greece: 1981), 6-7. According to Manolis, “Rev. Petrides rec¬ 
ommends Morgan as a man sincerely coming into Orthodoxy after long and dili¬ 
gent study, and worthy of achieving his desires.” Manolis’ essay, while limited to 
events in the years 1907-08, is valuable for its discussion of Morgans visit to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople in 1907. Manolis draws primarily from Creek- 
language archives of the Patriarchate. In addition, as quoted below, he interviews 
elderly Greeks from Philadelphia who were children during Morgans tenure in 
that city, 

21 Ibid., 7. 
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to the Orthodox priesthood.^^ He was given the name “Father 
Raphael,” which he adopted in place of Robert. The Holy Synod 
of Constantinople sent Morgan back to Philadelphia with vest¬ 
ments, liturgical books, a cross and twenty pounds sterling for 
traveling expenses. He was granted the right to hear confessions, 
but the Synod denied his request for an antimension and Holy 
Chrism, possibly wanting to wait until Morgan had received 
further training in liturgies from Father Demetrios Petrides in 
Philadelphia.^^ As soon as he arrived back in the United States, 
Morgan baptized his wife and children into the Orthodox faith.^'* 

Ecclesiastical Career 

Father Raphael Morgan was not a monk in 1907, when he baptized 
his family and is listed on an Ellis Island passenger manifest as 
being married.^^ However, a 1913 article in The Gleaner, a leading 
Jamaican newspaper, reports that he “is known in the world as 
Robert Josias Morgan,”^^ and the 1915 entry in Who’s Who of the 
Colored Race emphatically states that “the family name Morgan 
has been dropped and should never be used in addressing him.”^^ 
In the Orthodox Church, the relinquishing of surnames is 

22 Mather, 226. Also see ManoUs, 8. Morgan was ordained on August 28 of the Gre¬ 
gorian calendar, but according to the Julian calendar then in use in the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, the date was August 15, the feast day of the Dormition (As¬ 
sumption) of the Mother of God. In his 1908 book. The Orthodox Eastern Church, 
Adrian Fortescue provides a brief eyewitness account of Morgans ordination: “In 
the summer of 1907 I saw the reception of Mr. Raphael Morgan into the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. He is a coloured gentleman from Jamaica in Anglican Orders. He 
was first re-baptized, then re-ordained.” Adrian Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern 
Church (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2001), 262. Later in the same book, For¬ 
tescue notes, “At the ordination of R. Morgan in Constantinople ... the celebrant 
said the prayers in English.” Ibid, 397. 

23 Cf. Manolis, 9. An antimension, from the Greek “instead of the table,” is a cloth 
with a relic sewn into it. When a traditional altar is not available, an Orthodox 
priest may use an antimension as a substitute. Holy Chrism is used in the sacra¬ 
ment of chrismation. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Line 9,5.5. Konigin Luise Passenger Manifest (December 21, 1907). 

26 The Gleaner, July 22, 1913, 6. 

27 Mather, 226. 
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practiced almost exclusively by monastics. Furthermore, in many 
places Morgan is referred to as the “founder and superior” of a 
religious fraternity called the “Order of the Cross of Golgotha,” 
which further su^ests a monastic vocation.^® The Ellis Island 
passenger manifest from November 16, 1911, listed Morgans 
name as “Father, Raphael” (with the format of Last, First).The 
word “Father” was then crossed out and replaced with “Morgan,” 
so as to read, “Morgan, Raphael.” In addition, Morgan’s marital 
status is clearly marked as single. Since a divorce would normally 
disqualify Morgan from the priesthood in the Orthodox Church, 
it is likely that he was widowed in the period between 1907 and 
1911. This leads to the conclusion that Morgan may have been 
tonsured into the monastic life on a visit to Athens in 1911. By that 
time the oversight of the Greeks in America had been transferred 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople to the Archbishop of Athens, 
and it is logical that if Morgan were to have sought the monastic 
tonsure, he would have done so with his ecclesiastical superiors. 

In July 1913, Morgan arrived in Kingston, Jamaica, for a 
speaking tour of the island.^® Among his stops was Chapelton, 
the place of his birth. In late December, the Russian warship 
Rossiia stopped in Jamaica, and Morgan concelebrated the Divine 
Liturgy with the Russian priest aboard the ship. In addition to 
Russian, English was used in the service for the benefit of the 
many Syrian-Jamaicans in attendance. According to The Gleaner, 
“Father Raphael states that he is now in communication with the 
Syrian Orthodox Bishop of Brooklyn with regard to the Syrians 


28 For example, see Morgan N. Work, Negro Year Book: An Annual Encyclopedia of the 
Negro (Tuskegee, AL: Negro Year Book Publishing Co., 1912). Also see Mather, 
227. Despite being mentioned on many occasions in association with Morgan, no 
other material has ever been found on the Order of the Cross of Golgotha. It is 
possible that this was a monastic brotherhood formed for black Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, though the formation of formal monastic orders had not been traditionally 
practiced in the Orthodox tradition. 

29 Line 1, 5.5. Patris Passenger Manifest (November 16, 1911). 

30 The Gleaner, July 16, 1913, 14. Also see The Gleaner, July 22, 1913, 6. 
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here, and hopes that ‘ere long something will be done in regard to 
their spiritual welfare.”^* 

Further analysis of the primary sources indicates that Morgans 
last appearance in the historical record is a letter to the editors 
of the leading Jamaican newspapers, written on September 19, 
1916. The femous Jamaican preacher Marcus Garvey was on a 
lecture tour of the United States, and a number of concerned 
Jamaican-Americans residing in Philadelphia, led by Morgan, 
took issue with Garveys reactionary tone. “We, having attended 
his lectures,” wrote the Philadelphia Jamaicans, “found them to 
be pernicious, misleading, and derogatory to the prestige of the 
Government and the people [of Jamaica] At the heart of the 
issue was Garveys dismal portrayal of race relations in Jamaica, 
which at the time was a part of the United Kingdom. The letter 
was signed first by Morgan and then by twelve others. In response, 
Garvey wrote a letter of his own claiming that Morgans letter 
was “a concoction and a gross fabrication” written as part of a 
conspiracy against him.^^ 

After the interchange with Marcus Garvey, traces of Morgan 
quickly fade. Paul Manolis, one of the first scholars to take notice 
of Morgan, was able to collect the six-decade-old memories of 
elderly Greeks from Philadelphia. Grammatike Kritikos Sherwin 
recalled sitting on Morgans knee as a child and being fed bananas, 
and she said that his daughter was a graduate of Oxford.^ Kyria- 

31 The Gleaner, December 27, 1913,14. At that time the Syrian bishop of Brooklyn, 
who recognized the authority of the Church of Russia, was Rt. Rev. Raphael (Ha- 
waweeny). Bishop Raphael’s response to Morgan is unknown. In any case, Bishop 
Raphael’s health seriously deteriorated in 1914, and he died in February 1915. It 
is thus probable that the question of the Syrians in Jamaica was never addressed. 
For an overview of the life of Bishop Raphael, see Paul D. Garrett, “Envoy from 
Antioch: The Life and Ministry of Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny,” Again Magazine 
(December 1993): 6-9. 

32 Father Raphael and others, letter to the editor, The Gleaner, October 4, 1916, 
14. Also see Jamaica Times, October 7, 1916, reprinted in Robert A. Hill, ed.. 
The Marcus Garvey and Universal Negro Improvement Association Papers: Volume I, 
1826-August 1919 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 196-97. 

33 The Gleaner, November 11, 1914, 13. 

34 This claim has not been successfully corroborated. She may indeed have been a 
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cos Biniaris said that he “kissed many times” Morgans hand, and 
that Morgan spoke “broken Greek” and often used English when 
concelebrating with Father Demetrios Petrides. George Liacouras 
told Manolis that he remembered Morgan “leaving to go to Jeru¬ 
salem never again to return after serving a few years with Father 
Petrides.”^^ 

At first glance, Morgans work as a missionary in America 
appears to have been a failure. The only direct evidence of his 
labors is found in a letter he wrote to the Patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople in November 1908 in which he recommended A.V.C. 
Cartier, a black Episcopal priest from Philadelphia, for conver¬ 
sion to Orthodoxy and ordination to the priesthood, but this 
never took place.^^ Morgan almost certainly never started a “black 
parish” as he intended, for he remained attached to the Philadel¬ 
phia Greek community. 

African Orthodox Church 

Nonetheless, Morgan may have been indirectly responsible for 
the conversion of thousands of Africans to Orthodoxy via his 
association with the founder of the “African Orthodox Church.” 
St Philips Episcopal Church of Richmond, Virginia, lists Morgan 
as having been the rector of their parish for a short time in 1901 
As Morgan was only a deacon, his status as a rector is unusual. 
The most logical explanation is that he was previously the parish 
deacon and was assigned to administer the church on an interim 
basis following the departure of the priest. Morgans predecessor at 
St Philip s was a certain “Reverend George Alexander McQuire,” 

Student at Oxford, but it is also possible that she attended a different school in 
England. 

35 Manolis, 10. 

36 Ibid., 11-12. A.V.C. (or A.C.V.) Cartier was the rector of The African Episcopal 
Church of St. Thomas in Philadelphia from 1906-1912. The African Episcopal 
Church of St. Thomas, http://www.aecst.org/ about_us/history/rectors.html (ac¬ 
cessed August 13, 2007). 

37 “History of St. Philips Church,” St Philips Episcopal Church, Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, http://stphilips.thediocese.net (accessed June 22, 2007). Morgan is listed as 
the rector from “1901-April 1901.” 
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who served the parish from April 1898 to November 1900. 
McQuire (or, as it is more commonly rendered, McGuire) was, 
like Morgan, a black man from the Caribbean. He was ordained 
an Episcopal deacon in 1896, a year after Morgan, and the 
following year he was ordained to the priesthood.^* After serving 
in Richmond, both McGuire and Morgan lived in Philadelphia.^^ 
It is therefore quite likely that the two men were at least acquainted 
with one another. 

Many years later, in 1920, McGuire became a close associate 
of Marcus Garvey, the very man who had been so castigated by 
Morgan. In 1921, McGuire was consecrated to the episcopacy 
by Archbishop Joseph Vilatte of the American Catholic Church, 
the same body to which Morgan belonged in 1906, prior to 
his conversion to Orthodoxy. McGuire then founded his own 
denomination, the African Orthodox Church. This United States- 
based movement, which was not in communion with any of the 
worlds Orthodox Churches, soon spread to Africa.^® Following 
World War II, the branch of the African Orthodox Church on 
the African continent was received into the ancient Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Alexandria. The subsequent growth and spread 
of Orthodoxy in Africa has been considerable. Though George 

38 Bi^, 273. 

39 McGuire was rector of Hie African Episcopal Church of St Thomas in Phila¬ 
delphia from 1902-05. He was succeeded as rector by A.V.C. Cartier, the man 
whom Morgan recommended for Orthodox ordination. The African Episcopal 
Church of St Thomas, http://www.aecst.org/about_us/history/rectors.html (ac¬ 
cessed August 13, 2007). Other references to McGuires residence in Philadelphia 
are made in Warren C. Platt, “The African Orthodox Church: An Analysis of Its 
First Decade,” Church History 58:4 (1989); 474; and Byron Rushing, “A Note on 
the Origin of the African Orthodox Church,” The Journal of Negro History 57:1 
(1972): 38. 

40 For more information on the African Orthodox Church in Africa, see Richard 
Newman, “Archbishop Daniel William Alexander and the African Orthodox 
Church,” The International Journal of African Historical Studies 16:4 (1983): 615- 
30. Another account of the emergence of Orthodoxy in sub-Saharan Africa may 
be found in Metropolitan Makarios (Tillyrides) of Zimbabwe, “The Origin of 
Orthodoxy in East Africa,” Orthodox Research Institute, http://www.orthodoxre- 
searchinstitute.org/articles/ church_history/makarios_tillyrides_east_africa.htm 
(accessed August 13, 2007). 
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McGuire himself never entered the fold of mainstream Ortho¬ 
doxy, many thousands of others have done so as a result of his 
Church. While no direct evidence has been found to link Morgan 
with McGuire s later founding of the African Orthodox Church, 
it is nevertheless quite plausible that McGuire developed the idea 
of becoming “Orthodox” in part as a result of his connection with 
Morgan.'*^ If so, Morgan may have unknowingly “carried the light 
of the Orthodox faith among his racial brothers” in a manner and 
to an extent that he could not have imagined. 

Conclusion 

Despite the many known details of his life, much of Morgans 
story remains a mystery. He was a man with no known financial 
means, yet he managed to travel the world.'*^ He converted to 
Orthodox Christianity despite the fact that at the time very 
litde material on the subject existed in English. He spent at least 
nine years as an Orthodox missionary, but only the scantiest of 
evidence for his labors survives. A Jamaican himself, Morgan 
and a number of his fellow countrymen opposed one of history’s 
most influential Jamaicans, Marcus Garvey, at the outset of 
his career, challenging his divisive approach to race relations. 
The overlap of the lives of Morgan and George McGuire, and 
McGuire’s later founding of the Afirican Orthodox Church, 
seem more than mere coincidences. Little known in his own time 
and virtually unremembered today, Morgan took upon himself 
the monumental task of bringing the ancient Orthodox faith to 
blacks in America. “The action of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in ordaining a black American as a priest in the first decade of 
this century will come as a starrling revelation to many,” wrote 
Paul Manolis in 1981.'*^ Even more surprising is the extent to 

41 This was first suggested by Burkett and Newman in Black Apostles^ 164: “[I]t was 
almost certainly Morgan who introduced McGuire to the idea of Eastern episco¬ 
pacy.” 

42 According to one account, Morgan lived in no fewer than twenty-three countries. 
Cf Mather, 227. 

43 Manolis, 12. 
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which Morgan has been forgotten today, just a century after his 
conversion. The new material we have brought to light in this essay 
will hopefully encourage further research into the multicultural 
character of early American Orthodox history, as well as establish 
the ecclesiastical precedent for the fuller inclusion of African- 
Americans within Orthodox communities. 
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IN VESTITUDEAURATO CIRCUMDATA VARIETATE 

SOME Observations on the commentary 
OF Jacques Goar, O.r, on the liturgy of 
ST JOHN Chrysostom 

Constantine Newman 

In the preface to his historic edition of the Euchologion of 1667, 
Jacques Goar, a French Dominican priest, set out the theme for 
his understanding of the rites of the Greek Church. By using 
various images ranging from the simplicity and the triune nature 
of God to the reflection of light in a prism, Goar stressed the 
importance and beauty of variety in the Church, a variety which 
does not destroy the unity of faith. The working of the single 
Spirit of God transforms potentially divisive differences into an 
array of different gems expressive of unity in their complementary 
beauty.' Goars breadth of vision and tolerance of diversity was 

1 Cf. p. 2: “Variae caeremonaiae fimbriae sunt aureae, varietatibus distinctae, 
quarum diversitate ad unius Dei cognitionem simul & amorem allicit, allectos 
excipit, afficit exceptos. Una est Orientalis Ecclesia, un est Occidentalis, unum 
Deum auctorem omnium suspicit ac venerator, penes externos venerationis rims 
haec ab ilia discrepant: quia unus & idem operator in ea Spiritus, qui se Sponsae 
facturum muraenulas aureas vermiculatas argento profitebatur. Deus ergo Opt. 
Maximus cum sit unicum fidei, quam utraque Ecclesia profitetur, objectum: hinc 
si alterutrius sequaces quae sit spes illorum, quid expetant & expectant, velis in¬ 
terrogate? Respondebunt beatitudinem esse totius suae expectationis objectum, 
quoniam in unica Sacramentorum perceptione nascuntur, aluntur, & perficiun- 
tur” {The various ceremonies are the gold borders distinct by variety; because of the 
variety of these things it entices at the same time to the knowledge and to the love of the 
one Gody it catches up those who were untied^ it affects those who were caught up. The 
Eastern Church is one^ the Western Church is one; it looks to one God the author of all 
thinly and it worships him^ although in external rite, the latter differs from the former; 
because one and the same Spirit works in iu who promised his Spouse that he would 
make far her a golden necklace inlaid with silver. Thereforey since the great God is the 
unique object of the faith which each Church confesses; if you wish to ask the followers 
of the one or the other what is their hopCy what they seek and expecty they will respond 
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a rare phenomenon in the days of the Counter-Reformation 
retrenchment in the Roman Church, in the wake of the enforced 
uniformity of the Council of Trent and its subsequent reforms. 
The Roman Church found its strength in its monolithic structure, 
a structure propagated and enforced by the recently founded 
Society of Jesus. This tendency toward a monolithic structure was 
a reaction against the quick fragmentation which the churches of 
the German and French reformers underwent. To acknowledge the 
existence of true diversity within the Church could be considered 
an attempt to undermine or “protestantize” the Roman Church.^ 
Jacques Goar was born in Paris in 1601.^ After mastering 
Greek and Latin he entered the Dominican Order in 1619. His 
desire to improve his knowledge of Greek led him to be named 
prior of the Convent of St Sebastian on the island of Chios for six 
years. After his return to Western Europe, his close acquaintance 
with renowned Hellenists spurred him on to travel about Europe 
collecting, editing, and translating manuscripts to produce a 
single standard book containing the rites of the Oriental Church. 
To his academic understanding of these rites he added, as he says 
in his preface, his own first-hand experience.^ Goars interest in 
making this collection, however, was not solely polemical or an 
attempt to proselytize. Rather, as he makes clear in his Preface, 
his main purpose is to present the Greek rite to his Latin readers 
in order to overcome Latin prejudices.^ He worked this principle 

that happiness is the object of their whole expectation, since they are bom, nourished 
and perfected in a single understanding of the Sacraments.) 

2 For a discussion of the Council of Trent and its relationship to the Protestant 
Churches, see D. MacCulloch, The Reformation (New York, 2003), 227-30, 388- 
427. 

3 For a summary of Goars life and works, see The Catholic Encyclopedia 1901, s.v. 
Goar. 

4 P. 3: offer everything which, while I traveled around for eight years, I rightly enough 
perceived with my eyes what happens in their Churches, what I understood with my 
mind, and which I learned by the teaching voice of the Greeks themselves ." 

5 P. 3* First, indeed, he begged the command and the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
and the consensus of the Greeks agreeing to it, lest the ignorance of the Latins could 
object that something is corrupt in their rites, which could easily happen, or that some¬ 
thing was made up out of envy. ” 
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out in his notes, where he brought his vast knowledge of liturgi¬ 
cal history to bear on the texts and ceremonies of the Orthodox 
liturgy in order to show that the Latins themselves at one time 
had rites similar to the Greek us£^e. 

In order to produce a credible scholarly edition of the Eucholo- 
gion, Goar consulted a number of printed versions and a number 
of manuscripts, including the celebrated Barberini manuscript. 
He based his edition on the 1638 edition done at Venice, but 
he also consulted editions from 1544, 1550, 1570, 1571, 1600, 
and 1629. Among the manuscripts consulted were: liturgical frag¬ 
ments in the Royal Library, the famous Barberini Manuscript, 
which he estimated to have been written in the 8th century; a 
Euchologion of the Patriarchate given by George Vari, a Cretan 
priest, to Julianus, Cardinal-Priest of Santa Sabina during the 
Council of Florence; a manuscript belonging to his friend Leo 
Allatius, probably written around 1260; and, a manuscript from 
the library of the Greek monastery at Grottaferrata.^ 

In this article, I wish to examine how Goar worked out the 
principles which he stated in his preface. The Orthodox liturgy 
presented problems of different levels to his readers, and these 
problems needed to be addressed in specific ways. At a certain 
level, the liturgy is simply strange and foreign; to this problem, 
Goar responded with allegorical interpretations which would 
have been familiar to his Latin readers. At another level, the 
liturgy contained unusual or archaic rites and ceremonies; Goar 
responded by showing that these rites and ceremonies either 
corresponded to something in the contemporary Roman liturgy, 
or existed at one time in an ancient version of that liturgy. Finally, 
the liturgy presented doctrines which seem to contradict the offi¬ 
cial magisterium of Rome. For this problem, Goar expended his 
finest energy to show that any difference in doctrine expressed in 
the liturgy simply result from of a misunderstanding of the text, 
and that the Orthodox liturgy can be understood in line with 

6 Goar discusses his sources in his commentary on the Liturgy of St John Chrysos¬ 

tom, in Euchologion^ 95. 
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Roman teachings. This article, then, will explore these three areas 
of response in order to illustrate Goar’s approach to the Orthodox 
liturgy. 

The allegorical interpretation 

Goar’s most common approach to making the Orthodox 
liturgy comprehensible to western minds was the allegorical 
interpretation of rites and texts. In the East, the liturgy had 
already experienced centuries of such interpretations; since the 
time of Pseudo-Dionysius and Theodore of Mopsuestia, various 
moral, eschatological or historical meanings were extracted from 
or imposed upon the liturgy.^ For this reason, Goar never invented 
an interpretation, but simply relied on and referred to the famous 
interpretations of Germanus, Nicholas Cabasilas, or Symeon of 
Thessalonica. 

Goar’s work was facilitated in this area by similar allegorical 
interpretations of the Roman liturgy which had been popular 
since the Middle Ages. The work of Durandus is the best example 
of this parallel phenomenon in the West. Thus, the allegorical 
interpretation of the liturgy provided a link or bridge between 
East and West, since it provided the basis of a common vocab¬ 
ulary and imagery which the reader of Goar’s work could then 
transfer in the attempt to understand the foreign liturgy. 

Goar himself referred to this bridging process in his explana¬ 
tion of the antiphons. In his comment in paragraph 68, he quoted 
Symeon of Thessalonica and Nicholas Cabasilas to show that the 
antiphons represent the time before the coming of Christ and the 
prediction of the prophets. This same interpretation, he went on 
to remark, had been attributed by the medieval liturgist Duran- 

7 For discussions of the use of allegorical by liturgical commentators, see P. Meyen- 
dorff, ed., St Germanus of Constantinople on the Divine Liturgy (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1984); J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty, eds., Nicholas Cabasilas: A 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (London, 1960); St Symeon of Thessalonica, 
On the Divine Liturgy^ PG 155:253-304; id.y Interpretation concerning the Holy 
Temple, the Sacred Vestments, the Divine Mystagogy; etc, PG 155:697—750. 
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dus to the entrance antiphon, or Introit, of the Roman liturgy.® 
Other examples of allegory do not lend themselves so readily to 
an exact correspondence between the two liturgies, but do provide 
a point of understanding for the Latin reader. For example, in his 
comment in paragraph 74 on the Small Entrance, Goar quoted 
Germanus, who equated the entrance with the coming of Christ 
into the world. In paragraph 84, on the priest and the deacon 
together singing the Trisagion alternately with the people and the 
clergy, Goar quoted Symeon of Thessalonica, who saw this rite 
as representing the union of the angels (priest and deacon) with 
men (the other clergy and the people) in the Church. Such imag¬ 
ery, while it may or may not have a direct parallel in the Roman 
liturgy, at least provided an understandable point of departure for 
Latin appreciation of the Orthodox practice. 

Goar used clear, or “mainstream,” allegory in order to explain 
the Orthodox liturgy; he also did not overwhelm his reader with 
an overemphasis on allegory, although his frequent use of this 
means of explanation clearly shows his preference for it. At one 
point, however, his love of allegory led him to search and find 
a rather far-fetched symbolism for a practical act. In paragraph 
37, Goar tried to find the reason why, during the Proskomide, 
the priest turns the amnos (lamb) crust-side up on the diskos. 
The explanation is certainly a practical one; the crust side of the 
bread would be more uneven than the flat bottom. Goar found a 
reason given by an anonymous commentator in the 1638 edition 
of the Euchologion, “inerudite, diffiusius tamen et clarius explanare” 
(“unlearned, yet it explains rather diffusely and clearly”), which 
tried to explain this rite. 

8 Goar s ability to connect the antiphons of the Orthodox liturgy with the Roman 
Introit shows that in his day the act of entry had lost its significance in both 
liturgies. If either the Eastern entrance with the Gospel or the Western entrance 
procession accompanied by chant had maintained their real character as the begin¬ 
ning of the liturgy, the entrance of the clergy (and of the people) into the church, 
Goar would have had to equate these two entrances. But, since the original signifi¬ 
cance had been lost, and the allegorical interpretation had come completely to the 
fore, Goar was able to equate the pre-entrance antiphons with the Introit, since 
both shared the same allegorical significance. 
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The most holy bread has the cross above, and lies downward 
in the likeness of a lamb, since, like an innocent lamb, on 
account of His very great piety, Christ allowed Himself to 
be led to be sacrificed. But the lamb learns to walk, not on 
its back, but it learns with its face toward the ground. On 
this account we accept that part of the bread as the back of 
the lamb which has the cross and the words “Jesus Christ” 
inscribed on it. For the cross was not imposed on the front 
part of the most holy body of Christ, but on the back part: 
also, whatever inclines downward we always without doubt 
accept as being in front. On account of these reasons we 
think of the part lying below as the face of the holy bread. 

Thus, the bread for sacrifice is not called the amnos simply because 
of its connection with the Lamb of God, but the symbolism takes 
on a life of its own; the parts of the bread then correspond to 
the parts of the lamb, and their positioning must correspond 
to the normal positioning of a lamb. Such unnecessary allegory 
shows the total loss of any conception of practical actions of the 
liturgy as anything beyond an historical representation or, at best, 
a mystery play for the enjoyment or edification of the spectators. 
On the other hand, the image of the holy bread as the sacrificial 
lamb of the New Testament was shared by East and West. Thus, 
despite its excess, the allegorical explanation of turning over the 
amnos provided a graphic image which could assist unfamiliar 
Latin readers, who had never witnessed an Orthodox liturgy, in 
visualizing what actually happens, through the common language 
of shared symbols. 

Comparative liturgUal studies 

As a more powerful means of justifying differences in usage 
between the two Churches, Goar appealed to the newly 
developing critical study of the liturgy.^ Very often he staved off 

9 Goar s comments show that he was a highly skilled and learned liturgist. Although 
he suffered from the errors of the liturgists of his own day, e.g., he accepted the 
literal apostolic origin of the Liturgies of St James and St Mark, and the Clemen¬ 
tine Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions^ and therefore used them as examples of 
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objections to Orthodox practices either by pointing out similar 
rites in the Roman Liturgy, by showing that such a rite also at one 
time existed in the Roman Liturgy, as witnessed by early Missals 
or by the Ordines Romani, or by showing that the Orthodox 
practice is more ancient, usually by referring to Pseudo-Dionysius 
or to the Clementine Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions. The 
logic behind such an argument is clear: if the rite or prayer once 
existed in the Roman Rite, then there can be no objection raised 
against it from the Roman perspective. If the rite or passage is of 
a greater antiquity, then it must bear the approval of the apostolic 
age and, again, cannot be subject to objections. In finding such 
justifications for Orthodox practice, Goar revealed his deep and 
working familiarity with the medieval and contemporary Latin 
commentaries on the liturgy as well as with the ancient sources 
and the ancient liturgies themselves. 

Probably the most common occurrence of this type of argu¬ 
ment is the simple citing of parallels between the two liturgies. 
For example, in paragraph 113, where he comments on the 
deacons begging the priest to pray for him, Goar cites the parallel 
prayer, the Orate Fratres, which the Roman priest says, turning 
toward the people who are “guilty of however many great sins.” 
In paragraph 114, Goar equated the Prayer of the Proskomide 
recited after the Great Entrance with the Latin “Secret” prayers 
of the Offertory. 

In discussing the fanning of the Holy Gifts by the deacons in 
paragraph 128, Goar employed both the argument from antiq¬ 
uity and the argument from the ancient Roman liturgy to show 
the propriety of this ceremony. First, he referred to the words 

apostolic antiquity; he also made many correct observations as a result of compara¬ 
tive liturgies. For example, in commenting in paragraph 109 on the prayer Oudeis 
axios (“No one is worthy”), he correctly concluded that the prayer was not original 
in either the Liturgies of Chrysostom or Basil: “This prayer does not belong either 
to Chrysostom or to Basil, although it is found in the liturgy of both: but it is the 
invention of those who put the Cherubic Hymn in the liturgy: for this reason 
it does not occur at all in the oldest Barberini manuscript among the prayers of 
Chrysostom.” 
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attributed to James, the brother of John, in Book 8 Apostolic 

Constitutions. Then, to illustrate the parallel use in the Roman 
Liturgy, he also quoted from John Moschos, Pratum Spirituale 
150, who gave the words of a bishop to Pope Agapetus while cele¬ 
brating the Liturgy: “take away the deacon who has the flabellum 
from the holy altar.” Thus, the practice clearly has both apostolic 
authority and also was once employed by the Roman Church also. 

Goar also used this type of comment in an unusual way, to 
criticize indirectly the departure of the contemporary Roman 
rite from its ancient practices, especially those preserved by the 
Orthodox Church. For example, while investigating in paragraph 
159 the elevation of the amnos during the exclamatrion “The 
Holy Gifts are for the Holy,” Goar found that this elevation corre¬ 
sponds to the so-called minor elevation of the bread and chalice 
at the end of the Roman Canon. He could not, however, find any 
parallel to the major elevation of the bread and the chalice imme¬ 
diately following the consecration. As a result, he realized that 
this latter elevation, which was visible to the people (the smaller 
elevation was not visible), was not at all ancient, but was probably 
introduced by Innocent III. Although Goar did not directly criti¬ 
cize the introduction of this major elevation of the elements into 
the Roman rite, he did so indirectly by showing that, through 
comparison with the Orthodox Liturgy, it was an innovation and 
the actual ancient elevation occurred at the end of the Canon. In 
this way, the Orthodox liturgy had become for Goar a measure 
for the Roman liturgy. 

This same sort of tacit criticism of the Roman liturgy can be 
found in Goars comment in paragraph 145 on the reading of the 
diptychs. First, Goar traced the commemoration of the Orthodox 
bishops back to an apostolic or nearly apostolic custom: “First, 
their use seems to go back all the way to the times of the Aposdes, 
or nearly so: namely, in the liturgy of St Mark and in St Diony- 

10 Apostolic Constitutions 8.12: “Let two deacons on either side of the altar hold the 
flabella which are made from thin membranes, or from peacock feathers, or from 
linen, in order to chase away small flying animals, lest they fall into the chalice.” 
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sius’ de Eccl. Hier. ch. 4, the mention of these diptychs begins to 
be celebrated: ‘The silent recitation of the sacred tablets occurs.’” 
After establishing the practice as apostolic custom, Goar imme¬ 
diately turns his attention to their absence in the contemporary 
Roman Liturgy: “From what time in the past the Roman Church 
rejected the reading of them [the diptychs] is not agreed upon.” 
Goar mentioned that they were still in use as late as the 9* century, 
as Florus, a writer who flourished at the time of Charles the Bald, 
testified. Again, Goar used the Orthodox practice and the ancient 
traditions of his own rite as a tacit criticism of the contemporary 
Roman usage which had “rejected” an apostolic custom. 

Controversialpassages 

By the seventeenth century, differences in ritual between East 
and West which had previously been tolerated (sometimes more 
generously than at other times) had long become points of 
contention between the two churches affecting dogma itself When 
he treated these controversial topics, Goar revealed a surprisingly 
balanced and open approach. Although he invariably supported 
the Roman position (one can hardly expect that he would have 
done otherwise), he did not simply fall into empty polemics 
^inst “Greek aberrations.” His study of liturgy had clearly led 
him to see the antiquity and “orthodoxy” of the Eastern liturgy 
and the deviations of his own contemporary Roman liturgy from 
its own ancient traditions, traditions still intact in the Orthodox 
liturgy; he could not simply dismiss the presence of words or rites 
in the Orthodox liturgy as heretical or false simply because they 
contradicted Roman teaching. 

One small example of Goar’s handling of such topics occurs at 
the beginning of his commentary on the liturgy: he completely 
ignored the azymes controversy which had played such a major 
role in the controversies at the time of the schism under Patriarch 
Michael Cerularios. He did not argue for the correctness of either 
leavened or unleavened bread, but simply accepted the Greek 
practice without comment, implying that it is a practice at least 
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equally legitimate with the Roman practice. Instead of such argu¬ 
ments, which he certainly viewed as minor, Goar concentrated on 
more important issues. The first, in paragraph 41, concerns the 
use of many particles in honor of the Theotokos, the angels, the 
saints, the living and the dead. To answer the Latin objection to 
the practice, Goar first showed that the Eastern Church does not 
object to the use of one single particle, as the prayer recited by the 
priest implies by its reference to “particle” in the singular: “Accept 
this sacrifice (singular) which we offer to you in memory of...” 
The acceptance of the sufficiency of one particle implies that 
the other particles are not necessary, but are extra and symbolic. 
He then justified the practice by reference to the Latin Fathers 
who mention the use of multiple loaves; he also referred to the 
ancient Ordines Romani which instruct the subdeacons to order 
all the loaves necessary for the people taking part in the sacred 
rites. There is no evidence, however, that the individual loaves had 
special significance; rather they were all offered for the living and 
the dead as well as for all the saints. In the following comment in 
pars^raph 42, he responded to an error concerning these particles 
placed on the diskos; some objected that the Greeks thought that 
these particles became the body of the Virgin, etc. He dispelled 
this objection by pointing out that the larger host alone is offered 
to God in sacrifice. The other particles are not called “body” but 
simply “particle”: “Nay, rather, this error is that they do not notice 
that they [the Greeks] do not call the particle of the Theotokos 
the body of the Virgin, but particle.” In this way, Goar was able 
to steer his commentary away from useless polemics toward the 
solving of real controversial questions which had arisen between 
the two Churches. 

Needless to say, the most important controversial point in the 
Orthodox liturgy is the so-called moment of consecration, a ques¬ 
tion which became very important in western scholastic theology, 
but which only attained such importance in the East very late, 
under this same western scholastic influence." Goar’s discussion 


11 For a discussion of western scholastic influence, and its detrimental nature for a 
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of this topic is firm but sympathetic; his main thrust is to show 
that the Orthodox liturgy does not present a position contradic¬ 
tory to the Roman one, but only that it has been misunderstood 
by Orthodox theologians who wanted to mislead the faithful. 

The whole argument falls into four large sections. The first 
section begins with the comment in paragraph 129 concerning 
the blessing of the bread before the words of institution; Goar 
uses this commentary to introduce the whole problem for the first 
time. His comment first mentions his criticism of Bessarion,^^ a 
Greek, who blamed his fellow Greeks for not allowing any bless¬ 
ing of the elements outside of what they considered the prayer of 
consecration. Goar conjectured that Bessarion was using manu¬ 
scripts of the Liturgy which had been tampered with by those who 
did not believe that the words of institution would consecrate, 
and, as a result, removed all the rubrics calling for blessing apart 
from the epiclesis.’^ Thus, Goar brought up the first mention of a 
dispute over the words of institution and accused those who deny 
that the words of our Lord consecrate with dishonestly trying to 
conceal the connection in their own liturgy between the blessings 
and the consecration. 

The second section is introduced in par^raph 130, concerning 


true understanding of the Orthodox liturgy, as well as suggestions for correcting 
this influence, see Fr. A. Schmemann, The Eucharist^ tr. P. Kachur (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1988), 192-96. 

12 Bessarion had been Metropolitan of Nicaea and the head of the pro-Roman party 
at Florence; after the Council was rejected by the Orthodox Church, Bessarion 
stayed in the West and was made Cardinal by the Pope. He also became the fo¬ 
cus of the Greek exiles to the West after the fall of Constantinople; this influx of 
Greeks into the West was responsible for the beginnings of the Renaissance. Goar 
is clever to begin this section with a mention of Bessarion, since it gives the passage 
an immediate Greek flavor, and shows that the Greeks disagree among themselves. 
Also, by criticizing Bessarion, Goar shows that he has an independent judgment. 

13 "And so it is said that since certain Greeks ... teach that the consecration is not ef¬ 
fected by this divine word or not absolutely perfected, for this reason the prayers of 
the Church are added, for this reason the authors and followers of these opinions 
rubbed out {ahraseruni) these rubrics from Kontakia, or Missals and Eticholo^a, as 
many as they could, which prescribed to the priest to use a blessing for making the 
consecration with the words of the Lord.” 
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the words of institution. Goar first admitted that the differences 
between Eastern and Western formulae arose from different apos¬ 
tolic traditions (ex variis traditionibus apostolicis sumpshse ori^- 
nem). His next comment, that the Greeks who have dealings with 
Latins, such as the monks at Grottaferrata, had adopted the Latin 
form, is meant primarily to show that the Greeks did not object 
to the Latin form, but actually serves to witness to the narrowness 
of the Roman authorities who could not accept any sort of variety. 
Although Goar attempted to vindicate the order of the Roman 
Pontiff for conformity, he also leveled a veiled attack against this 
narrowness. 

The third section introduces the argument against the radi¬ 
cal Greek position. Goar’s first point is the Amen with which the 
choir responds to the words of institution. He marshaled ancient 
patristic witnesses and even a Novella of Justinian to prove that 
the Amen is the proper response to the words of consecration. 
Thus, the Orthodox liturgy itself, by introducing Amen after the 
words of institution, implies that these words actually do confect 
the sacrament. 

The fourth section presents the main argument against this 
radical position. The first section of paragraph 139 sets the tone 
by theoretically contrasting the two positions, stressing the divine 
power of the words of Christ with simple human prayer. After 
the seemingly devastating quotation from Chrysostom which 
witnesses to the consecratory power of the Lord’s words, Goar 
attempted to explain the source of the Greek error (which he 
characterizes as receni). He finished this section with a lengthy 
quote from the four Greek bishops appointed at the Council of 
Florence to answer the question posed by Eugenius IV about the 
necessity of the epiclesis. The bishops responded by comparing 
the epiclesis to the prayer in the Roman Canon which prays that 
an angel take the gifts to the altar in heaven.''* This prayer, like 
the epiclesis, occurs after the words of institution, and would 
imply that the change of the gifts had not yet taken place. Since 


14 Jubeperferri dona haecper maunus sancti Angeli in supercaeleste tuum altare. 
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the Romans believed the change of the gifts did take place with 
the words of institution, and yet can still use this prayer, so also, 
the Orthodox could accept the consecratory power of the Lord’s 
words and still add the epiclesis. 

Goar, however, was not entirely pleased with this explanation; 
the existence of an epiclesis in all the ancient liturgies, despite its 
apparent superfluity, called for more of an explanation. The four 
reasons which follow flow from the position of the Greek bishops 
at Florence, that the epiclesis is simply an addition which does 
not consecrate, but which gives a deeper significance to the actual 
consecration. 

The arguments can be summarized as follows: 

1. It is repugnant to the pious mind to try to accomplish 
something so great as the consecration without adding prayer. 

2. Consecration is accomplished by the cooperation of Christ 
and the human being. Christ as God almighty works by the 
power of His word. Man, as his minister, acts and speaks in his 
place. He must be mindful of his sinful nature and, therefore 
has recourse to prayer to have the strength to accomplish what 
lies beyond his own strength. 

3. Although Christ is the principal and independent cause of the 
change in the Sacraments, the Greek Church also attributes 
a similar role to the Holy Spirit. Thus, although the words 
of Christ confect the Sacrament, the epiclesis expresses this 
involvement of the Holy Spirit. 

4. This fourth argument seems to be Goar’s most important 
and the one he probably considered most convincing. 
Although the change of the elements occurs instantaneously, 
the words themselves are spread out over time. This means 
that the physical change is instantaneous, but the so-called 
moral changes {morales alios mutations) are accomplished over 
time and through the prayer of the priest {successu temporis 
etSacerdotis orationihus perjiciendas). He compares this moral 
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change to the development of Christ’s own body during His 
earthly life and the gradual revelation and recognition of 
His sanctity. In order to prove this point, Goar maintained 
that the liturgical text itself indicates the recognition that the 
change has already been accomplished; the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, then, works a moral change. Thus, he translates 
fiera^aXtou IIuevfiaTL aov m 'Ayio) as “qui ea jam 
immutasti Spiritu tuo Sancto” {You who have already changed 
these things by Your Holy Spirii). This translation involves a 
misunderstanding of the aorist participle, which Goar takes 
as a perfect, but which, in reality, has no tense at all, but only 
indicates a single action. This misunderstanding, however, 
supports Goar’s theory of moral change, and he concludes: 
“Therefore the bread and wine are changed by the not recendy 
recited consecration, but rather Christ Himself present under 
the gifts which have been already changed, appears to submit 
to a new change, so to speak, while the majesty of Him who is 
lying hidden is revealed and, for our sake, increased and added 
to anew by the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” Then, just as the Holy 
Spirit did not make the Logos any more present in Christ 
after the moment of the Incarnation, yet He continuously 
revealed His glory, thus making His presence more intense for 
us, so the Holy Spirit, Goar would argue, makes the presence 
of Christ more intense “for our sake” in the eucharist. 


Goar ended his discussion of the epidesis with a comparison 
of the eucharist to the Pentecost event. Goar already found this 
connection in the liturgy, where the troparion from the third 
hour about the descent of the Holy Spirit was added as a private 
prayer of preparation for the priest before the epidesis. He took 
his cue from Proclus {Orat. De traditione divinae missae), who 
pictured the Aposdes as gathered together on the day of Pentecost 
celebrating the eucharist. The descent of the Holy Spirit allowed 
the Apostles to recognize the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
Because of this connection, Goar argued, between the eucharist 
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and Pentecost, the Apostles, especially James and Mark in their 
liturgies, felt justified in adding to the words of Christ a prayer 
asking for the power of the Holy Spirit to consecrate the gifts. This 
position would not call the complete consecration into question, 
but it would be approved by the absolute largess of grace {non 
quo completa consecration in dubium revocetur, sed ut absoluta 
gratiarum largitione comprbetur). Goar rounds off this discussion 
by referring once again to the prayer of the Roman Canon that an 
angel take the gifts to the heavenly altar, the same passage he had 
referred to in the response of the Greek bishops at the Council of 
Florence. Here, the existence of the prayer is brought into direct 
connection with the descent of the Holy Spirit and, thereby, with 
the Orthodox epiclesis. The ultimate connection comes at the 
conclusion of each prayer in which the Holy Spirit is connected 
with the fruits of communion. 

This lengthy section reveals best Goars approach to the Ortho¬ 
dox liturgy. He goes to great lengths to justify the Orthodox rites 
without abandoning his belief in Roman doctrine. Instead, he 
tried to find a way to see both positions as expressing the same 
faith. 

Conclusion 

From the above observations, we can see how Goar worked out the 
principles expressed in his preface in a practical way. His purpose 
was clearly not proselytizing for the Orthodox, but the education 
of the Roman clergy, to break down the western prejudices and 
narrowness, to show that no real differences divide the Church, 
even differences which on the surface seem to contradict Roman 
tradition. Unfortunately, this very strength of Goar s commentary 
also proved to be its weakness—he could not break away from 
servitude to the Roman position so as to accept that this position 
may be wrong and the Orthodox position correct. However, 
given the retrenchment of the Roman Church during the 
Counter Reformation, Goars position was unexpectedly open 
and “ecumenical.” 
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Goar s commentary shows that he was a scholar who burned 
with love for a united Church of East and West, not with any 
enforced conformity, but still with a submission to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Rome. His attempts to force the clear words of the Ortho¬ 
dox liturgy to fit into preconceived Roman notions shows that he 
did not see anything wrong or impossible in this desire. In Goar s 
closing paragraph we see a summary of this seemingly contradic¬ 
tory attitude toward the two Churches: 

To the praise of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Spouse of one 
Church, the Savior of the twin people, among whom there 
are not Romans and Greeks, in one body of the faith, and 
distinction in the Spirit of Charity: to the praise of the ever- 
praised and honored Mother of the same Christ and God; 
to the praise of the gathering of all the saints, and of the 
holy Greek Fathers perpetually shining glory on the univer¬ 
sal Church in doctrine, and sacred institutions and exam¬ 
ples; since the duty of religious and evangelical mission has 
been discharged from the East into the West, with God as 
its leader, as a son and disciple of the Latin Church, desire, 
wish, and pray that these observations about the Greek rites 
be submitted to the judgment, censure, and castigation of 
the Mother and Teacher and Arbiter of all Christians. 
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The journey Thus far: A review of the 
Literature of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 

Jack Turner 

An oft heard comment on the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
is that there simply is litde to go on in the way of literature on 
the subject. This claim was not only one that was provided to 
me in preparation for my doctoral studies, but was one I even 
mentioned myself in my own dissertation proposal. Though this 
is part of what might be thought of as “academic mythology,” like 
any myth, it contains at least a kernel of truth. Certainly, within 
scholarly journals, the literature on Western-Rite Orthodoxy is 
scant, or at the very least is obscure and therefore difficult to find 
without a significant amount of effort. And, while substantially 
more has been written on the subject of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
than might initially be expected, especially in terms of self- 
published works, obviously not all of it is of equal quality. For that 
matter, some literature is only valuable in that a careful researcher 
might be able to glean some insight into the self-understanding of 
Western Orthodoxy, rather than relying exclusively on something 
neatly packaged by an outsider. At the very least, the primary 
literature is there, provided one realizes what one is looking for 
and how to go about finding it. 

Therefore, the need for a solid review of literature, both as an 
evaluation of the available material and for the purpose of iden¬ 
tification of what actually exists, should be apparent to anyone 
approaching the topic. In addition, much remains to be said 
about the problems that the researcher will face in working with 
the literature of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, both in terms of the 
quality of that literature and being able to locate the literature in 
the first place. 
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Sources far finding appropriate literature 

As already su^ested, the real question is not the existence of 
secondary literature, but knowing where to look for it. The first, 
most obvious su^estion would be the pages of St Vladimirs 
Theological Quarterly. During the 1950s and again during the early 
1980s there was a series of article on the subject of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy published, starting with Paul Schneirla’s article on the 
history of the Western Rite, followed by a reply from Alexander 
Schmemann and a further rebuttal from Schneirla. However, 
even searching through SVTQ only produces so much material 
for consideration, so additional avenues need further searching. 

The next obvious source for the scholarly researcher would 
be Religion Index: ONE, which references material by year and 
subject. Surprisingly, there are a number of articles that are either 
direcdy related to Western-Rite Orthodoxy or are of significant 
benefit to the study itself. Some of these articles are indirectly 
related, but their value becomes more apparent as the questions 
which surround Western-Rite Orthodox come into stark relief. 
These include materials addressing subjects as diverse as eccle- 
siological differences between East and West, conceptions of the 
sacraments, and liturgical change/renewal in the Western Church, 
to name just a few. 

As much of the literature of and about the Western Rite has 
been to this point mostly self-published, a thorough researcher 
should not be afraid to browse the websites of internet booksell¬ 
ers. Online booksellers such as Amazon.com, while not being a 
publisher, do carry many titles that have been self-published and 
therefore might otherwise pass by unnoticed by many individu¬ 
als. Though these works are of clearly variable quality, ranging 
from sublime to horrendous, the more beneficial provide the 
researcher with sign posts in their study, offering hints of what 
exists within Western-Rite Orthodoxy and what might have been 
missed if one had been satisfied with merely scholarly sources. 
And while they are of variable scholarly value, in some instances 
they provide the most comprehensive reference available. Thus, 
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while the collections of university libraries are important, it must 
be emphasized that to get the full picture of Western-Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy, “the library” is just not enough.' 

More problematic is that the primary publishing arm of the 
Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate (St Lukes Priory Press) lacks 
a presence in electronic media or, at the time of this writing, an 
appreciable printed catalogue. During the latter half of 2007, the 
press itself has been in the process of moving from New Jersey 
to Spokane, WA, to be taken under the care of Fr Bernard of St 
Nicholas Orthodox Church. As a result, it has been exceptionally 
difficult to know precisely what material is available and how one 
can acquire it. In addition to the official publishing arm, Lance¬ 
lot Andrewes Press offers some material which is of interest to 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy, most notably an annual calendar with 
appropriate commemorations. However, the majority of the work 
of the press is toward the promotion of historic Anglo-Catholic 
liturgical texts. 

It should also be noted that there are several instances of litera¬ 
ture having been published on the internet but not having been 
submitted for standard publication or scholarly review. Here 
again, these provide a useful, if significantly limited, source of 
information. Though of little scholarly value, they can often point 
the careful researcher toward topics or lines of investigation which 
have gone woefully understudied in scholarly literature. A signifi¬ 
cant example is Aiden Kellers “Amalfion: Western-Rite Monas- 

1 This only goes to demonstrate the significance of the revolution in technology over 

the past few decades. It would have been difficult, if not impossible, to readily and 
quickly find the sorts of materials that are required for the most thorough study 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy two decades 2 %o. Furthermore, with the rise in popu¬ 
larity of the internet, the availability and cost effectiveness of self-publishing and 
alternative media allowed more individuals in smaller communities to tell their 
stories. It is therefore significantly easier to find material such as congregational 
histories via a parish’s official website, because most of these groups want to tell 
their story. Ag^sinj it should be emphasized (and indeed cannot be overempha¬ 
sized) that this material must be taken with careful and thorough consideration; 
but at the very least, groups like the Western-Rite Orthodox are making the first 
tentative steps toward getting their stories out in the open. 
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tery of Mount Athos,”^ which is the only available English study 
of Amalfion, excepting “The Benedictine Monastery on Mount 
Athos” in Eastern Churches Review? Thus, without this particular 
internet publication, a researcher might not ever be aware of the 
existence of Amalfion, despite the fact that the study mentioned 
is of litde academic value. 

Generalproblems 

In addition to the difficulties associated with actually tracking 
down the available literature, there are also some general problems 
at hand when one begins dicing into available material, 
regardless of its ultimate source. These problems range in scope 
from barriers regarding language, problems with sourcing, and 
issues of availability of material for scholarly review. 

While the Western-Rite movement is primarily a phenomenon 
of the English-speaking world and most of the scholarly literature 
has been written in English, it should not be forgotten that one 
of the most successful Western-Rite groups of the last century 
was the Eglise Catholique-Orthodoxe de France (ECOF), and the 
literature connected with this group is primarily in French. Much 
of the scholarly literature documenting Amalfion monastery on 
Mount Athos is written in French as well.'^ Although other conti- 

2 It should be noted that the work in question was published by a group known as 
Saint Hilarion Press, though it would appear that most of the material published 
by this press was the work of Keller and thus served as a vehicle for his ideas like 
most other self-publishing ventures. Since the press itself is now largely defunct 
and the only available source of its materials is on the website of the church which 
houses the press, it has been listed here rather than as a self-published venture. 

3 Cf Leo Bonsall, “The Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary on Mount Athos,” East¬ 
ern Churches Review 2 (1969): 2G2-G7. Considering that Bonsalls essay is now 
nearly forty years old, it is unlikely that many researchers would be familiar with 
the work in the first place. In the case of Keller, Bonsalls work is not credited in 
the bibliography, so it is possible he too is unaware of the work. One final (and 
more recent) scholarly mention of Mount Athos comes in Graham Speake, Mount 
Athos: Renewal in Paradise (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002); though the 
mention is rather scant, there is at least a nice photograph of what remains of the 
monastery. 

4 For example, see Theodore Nikolaou, “Un pont entre I’Eglise d’Orient et 
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nental Western-Rite Orthodox groups besides the French Church, 
including congregations in Italy and Poland, do exist, there is little 
way of knowing how much literature, if any, either of these groups 
have produced. Though the idea of the Western Rite was initially 
conceived and primarily carried out in the United Kingdom in the 
nineteenth century, Joseph Overbeck wrote a number of mono¬ 
graphs in German and his petition for a Western-Rite Church was 
addressed to the Russian Orthodox Church. Thus, for the most 
thorough reader, the primary languages involved in the study of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy include English, French, German, and 
Russian, among others. The vast majority of Western-Rite litera¬ 
ture remains untranslated from the initial language of composi¬ 
tion, so the scholar who wishes to study any of this material in 
detail will be forced to provide his or her own translations. 

Particularly endemic of literature which is self-published or is 
non-scholarly in nature is that the bibliographical citations, when 
present at all, are often incomplete. Often, basic citation infor¬ 
mation is missing.^ These issues exist largely because the study 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy has, to this point, been primarily ad 
hoc, with litde systematic effort on the part of scholars. That is not 
to suggest that these materials are of litde or no value, but rather 
that they do not conform to the expected standards of quality 
normally found in a peer-reviewed article or monograph; their 
primary value lies in the fact that there is litde direcdy related 


d’Occident: le monachisme,” Irenikon 57 (1984): 307-23; and Antoine Lamb- 
rechts, “PMerins bcnedictins au Mont Athos,” Irhtikon 71 (1999): 281-89, serve 
as recent examples. 

5 This is especially true of Thomanns bibliography, as I describe below. It is also 
endemic of literature which appears in magazines such as The Word. A specific 
example is Paul Schneirlas article “The Twain Shall Meet” in the May 1993 issue 
on the Western-Rite which mentions The Orthodox Catholic Review as published 
by the Antiochian Archdiocese, but with no specific reference to the tide of the 
article, not to mention the month or year the article was published. One suspects 
that Schneirla may have been mistaken concerning the publisher of the journal, 
since Overbeck published a journal under similar name, while there is no refer¬ 
ence to that journal in any of the historical material of the Archdiocese that I have 
found. 
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literature on the topic, and these works can provide a starting 
point for the researcher to engage in more stringent scholarly 
research. This leads to situations where potentially valuable refer¬ 
ence material is lost to a researcher because of little more than 
carelessness or poor research and writing skills. The lack of peer- 
review also poses problems in terms of tone, with many works 
having a directly polemical or apologetic nature, thus allowing 
gross errors of theology or history to creep in. Thus, the researcher 
should be knowledgeable in the academic literature of the larger 
field so as to be able to sort out important point from gross theo¬ 
retical error, as many of these works display the particular biases 
of their authors or editors. 

Finally, most libraries, even those with substantial theological 
collections, will have little to no material related to Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy, and those that do will only have one or two items 
scattered across the assorted volumes. In several instances, materi¬ 
als are mislabeled or improperly categorized in the collection data¬ 
base, even of highly reputable libraries.^ In addition, monographs 
from before the 1950s are often difficult to come by, particularly 
if they were not published in the researchers country of study. 
Articles in scholarly journals are more easy to come by and more 
likely to be owned by at least some institutions, but articles in 
popular magazines or in journals published by the interested 
parties are more difficult to locate. The latter are especially frus¬ 
trating to access as these are not normally indexed in reference 
manuals such as Reli^on Index. One notable example would be 
the journal Orthodoxy, which was published by the Society of St 

6 One personal experience was in attempting to locate a copy of Overbecks West¬ 
ern-Rite Mass. When the volume was found in the collection of the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, IL, it was described by the library as being “for the use of 
Anglo-Catholics.” Overbeck himself would no doubt have been infuriated were he 
alive to see something of that sort today. I state all of this not to bring disrepute 
on any institution or collection, but rather as a means of emphasizing the point 
that literature related to Western-Rite Orthodoxy is often unknown in purpose or 
scope when outside the hands of individuals with direct knowledge of Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy. Thus, a researcher must be cautious before dismissing literature 
based solely on the description provided in a library catalog. 
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Basil prior to its reception into the Antiochian Archdiocese. 

What follows is therefore an attempt to survey some of the 
literature in the study of the Western-Rite, particularly as a means 
of overcoming the notion that literature on the Western-Rite 
Orthodox is simply unavailable. The works have been grouped 
together based on their original publication and sorted by the last 
name of the author in question. Each work is evaluated individu¬ 
ally (with rejoinders reviewed under the same author and cover 
as the main article they are responding to) for its contribution to 
the topic. 

Much of the material presented here is of a “secondary nature.” 
That is to say, it comes from scholars or outsiders attempting 
to come to grasp with the realities of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, 
whether for purposes of appreciation or denigration. As West¬ 
ern-Rite Orthodoxy is still a movement in development, there 
is significant difficuldy in actually determining what is and what 
is not “primary” source material. The distinction employed for 
this work, though admittedly arbitrary, is that primary source 
material will consist of documents and monographs which have 
direct impact on Western-Rite Orthodoxy, is written by practi¬ 
tioners of Western-Rite Orthodoxy as a means of apologia, or is 
directly liturgical or disciplinary in nature. By contrast, second¬ 
ary material will consist of documents, pamphlets, articles, and 
monographs about Western-Rite Orthodoxy, usually from non¬ 
practitioners. There is therefore some gray area (notably, Michael 
Kesler s two monographs, both of which are conscious reflections 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, though written by a practitioner); 
in such instances, the material is considered to be “secondary” in 
nature. 
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Articles (Scholarly Journals) 

Fran^oise Fichet and Djuro J. Vrga, “The Appearance and 

Growth of Orthodoxy in France,” Greek Orthodox Theohgi- 
calReview 22 (1977): 214-16. 

Though short, this article represents one of the only attempts to 
evaluate the attitudes and opinions of the membership ofWestern- 
Rite Orthodoxy, specifically in ECOF, using a psychological 
method. The responses are broken down based on the age of 
the individual, education, and social status. They find that most 
individuals are formerly Roman Catholic, with a lesser number 
coming from a Protestant background. Several of the questions 
were specifically geared toward how well these converts had 
absorbed their new Orthodox faith on such points as ecumenism, 
liturgy, and the alignment of the Church with national interests. 
On each of these points, the researchers conclude that the ECOF 
has at least a basic understanding of the Orthodox Church. 

Unfortunately, the study is for several reasons of little value. 
First, there is no comprehensive statement describing the method 
of the survey. Additionally, the raw data is not accessible, as it was 
not included in the write up. In addition, the questions posed 
to the survey audience are not provided, either in French or in 
translation. Third, the results, though interesting, are of litde 
value to a theological study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, since the 
bulk of the essay covered the demographics of the respondents 
rather than their theological opinions. What is noteworthy is the 
background of the respondents before converting to Orthodoxy. 
However, the sample size (only 84) is relatively small compared to 
the overall pool and, again lacking methodological information, 
there is no means of determining if the sample size is sufficiendy 
large to yield any statistically significant data. We could also natu¬ 
rally question what the margin of errors for the study was, the 
validity of the methods of data collection, and whether or not 
the researchers had any unknown biases. Finally, the survey was 
conducted in 1974 and is thus hopelessly out of date, with little 
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hope for a follow-up study by the original authors or any other 
researcher. 

John Madey, “Orthodox Churches and Western Liturgies,” 
Christian Orient: An Indian Journal of Eastern Churches for 
Creative Theological Thinking 19 (1998): 193-96. 

This particular article looks at the Western Rite with a perspective 
that can only be described as a “blunt instrument” with which 
to bludgeon critics of the Western Rite into submission. While 
perhaps that is an exc^geration, it is nevertheless correct that 
Madey in this article approaches the subject of the Western 
Rite with an uncritical simplicity. In particular, Madey accepts 
late additions to Western liturgy which have carried over into 
the Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate (AWRV) as being signs 
of the Orthodox “not requiring an abandonment of [Western 
Christians’] own authenticity and identity.” Furthermore, several 
of the facts presented in his brief article are clearly incorrect (such 
as the St. Andrews Service Book being the first published ordo 
approved by a competent ecclesiastical authority).^ In the end, 
the aim of the article is not so much to describe the place of the 
Western Rite within Christianity but to demonstrate a variety of 
practice within canonical orthodoxy, and to use this as a means of 
furthering ecumenical partnership and union. 

Winfield S. Mott and Gregory H. M. Dye (response), “Notes 
and Comments: Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” St 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly IS (1982): 119-26. 

Mott’s article is interesting in that it places the problems of the 
Western Orthodox in the same light as those facing the Eastern- 
Rite faithful. Mott’s point is simply that Western Orthodojq^ is 
under no particular handicap compared to the Byzantine Rite: 

7 John Madey, “Orthodox Churches and Western Liturgies,” Christian Orient 19 
(1998): 196. This is clearly incorrect. The Orthodox Missal published the year 
before the publication of the Saint Andrew Service Book. More significantly. The 
Missal for Use of the Orthodox^ the predecessor to The Orthodox Missal was first 
published in 1963 by the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America. 
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both must still translate Orthodoxy to a culture that is estranged 
from Orthodoxy specifically and Christianity generally.® For 
the Western Orthodox, this means translating the Orthodox 
truth through a different (Western) tradition, while the Eastern 
Orthodox must transmit the same truths in the same tradition 
but within a different context. He further argues that while the 
Western Rite must remain western, free of Byzantinization, it 
must nevertheless remain a part of the diocesan structure, side- 
by-side with Eastern-Rite parishes and under an Eastern hierarch. 

Dye s response to Western-Rite Orthodox is largely dismissive. 
Indeed, he presents a commonly-held view that Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy is merely a vehicle to the “fullness of Orthodoxy”^ 
rather than having the fullness of Orthodoxy itself. Nevertheless, 
he offers no evidence of what the Western Rite lacks specifically 
in terms of the “fullness of Orthodoxy,” but one is left to assume 
that what is lacking is an Orthodox rite. Because his response is 
brief, he offers litde reason for accepting his claim that Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy is unnecessary, except the implication that as a 
convert from the Episcopal Church he became a Byzantine-Rite 
priest. One interesting point, referencing Andrew Sopkos article 
(discussed below), is his claim that as a convert he does not suffer 
from the “psychological negativism” that Sopko discerns within 
ethnic Orthodox populations.^® This is not to say that he does 
not possess any negativism; instead of a xenophobic psychological 
negativity, he possesses a negativism typical of a convert look¬ 
ing with disdain toward formerly belieE and traditions that were 
discarded in favor of the new faith. 

Reinhold, Hans A., “Strange Things Happen,” Orate Fratres 

25 (1951): 356-62. 

A rather small and obscure piece, Hans Reinholds article on 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy is one of the earliest articles to be written 

8 Mott, “Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” SVTC126 (1982): 120. 

9 Dye, “Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” 5VTQ26 (1982): 125. 

10 Ibid, 125. 
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by someone outside the movement, antedating the proclamation 
of Metropolitan Anthony in North America by seven years. The 
article itself is mostly a polemic against the Orthodox Church 
of France (ECOF) more generally, and against the liturgy of the 
French Orthodox more specifically. Reinhold is not shy about 
attributing base motives to the conversion of Roman Catholics to 
Orthodoxy, most notably the desire to “do what they please” with 
liturgy and ecclesiology by accepting oversight of the Patriarch 
of Moscow who was, at the time of the writing, under constant 
threat of destruction in Communist Russia." The authors polemic 
is harsh and pointed, a fact which he admits on two occasions 
within the article itself. Of significant importance for the study 
of Western Orthodoxy is that this particular review finds the 
rare printed reaction of a Roman Catholic to the Western Rite. 
Furthermore, the article is a technical critique of the French liturgy 
based on a growing knowle(%e of the early Western liturgies. 

Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments; The West¬ 
ern Rite,” St Vladimirs Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 
37-38. 

Rqoinder. William Schneirla, “The Western Rite,” St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 3 (1959): 36-37. 

In this article, written in reaction to Schneirla’s article on the history 
of the Western Rite published a few months earlier, Schmemann 
questions the validity of Western-Rite Orthodoxy in practice 
(though not in theory), because of his concern about the potential 
lack of authentic conversion on the part of those individuals who 
come to Orthodoxy via the Western Rite. While acknowledging 
that if Western Churches returned to union with the Orthodox 
Church they would retain their liturgies, he nevertheless asserts 
that Orthodoxy is best known through its worship, and its most 
“correct” form of worship is the Byzantine Rite.*^ He goes on to 

11 Hans Reinhold, “Strange Things Happen,” OrateFratres 25 (1951): 356. 

12 Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments: The Western Rite” St Vladimirs 
Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 38. 
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comment that the Western Rite itself might be unnecessary, since 
there is nothing in the Byzantine Rite that is theologically foreign 
to any Westerner who is truly Orthodox. Notably within his 
critique, Schmemann offers the argument (to be repeated by later 
commentators) that there is a distinction between “eastern” and 
“oriental.” While there are many features of the liturgy which are 
“oriental” and thus not essential to what the rite is, the “eastern” 
nature of the rite should be immediately familiar and comfortable 
for Western Christians, because Christianity itself is essentially 
eastern. 

Schneirla offers the rejoinder to Schmemann in this case, and 
naturally disagrees with the latter’s claims regarding the Western 
Rite. Schneirla intimates that no one should be in a position to 
judge the sincerity of the conversion of another. He goes on to 
point out (interestingly enough) that the only thing that Ortho¬ 
doxy has to fear from the Western Rite is the importation of 
liturgical abuses from the Western Rite, but without going into 
detail as to whether or not he feels this would affect the Western 
Orthodox attachment to theological orthodoxy. He also notes the 
seeming double standard in Schmemann’s article, wherein entire 
communions entering Orthodoxy should retain the Western Rite 
(as well as their theologians and publishing arms), but that indi¬ 
vidual congregations (which, it is implied, might be more sincere 
in their conversion) should not receive a similar concession. 
Schneirla’s reply to Schmemann is decidedly frustrated, moving 
beyond dispassion to outright hostility. He points out the West¬ 
ern Rite is not so bad, because whatever problems Orthodoxy in 
America has, they are decidedly the result of Eastern-Rite rather 
than Western-Rite Christians.*'* 


13 Ibid., 37. 

14 William Schneirla, “The Western Rite,” St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s) 3 
(1959): 37. 
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William S. Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox 
Church,” St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s) 2 (1958): 
20-44; later reprinted as the pamphlet The Western Rite in 
the Orthodox Church. Stanton, NJ: St Lukes Priory Press, 
1975. 

The value of Schneirla’s article lies primarily in two things. First, it 
serves as an historical overview of the path of Western Orthodoxy 
prior to the entrance of the SSB into the Antiochian Archdiocese, 
which took place that same year. Second, it represents the first 
scholarly treatment of the history of Western Orthodoxy. There 
had been writings about Western Orthodoxy prior to this time 
(including those of Overbeck and Stratman, the latter of whom 
Schneirla quotes), but these had been largely polemical (in the 
case of Stratman) or apologetic (as in Overbeck). The author also 
provides copious notes, though some are more readily accessible 
than others. Thus this article provides a third, though slighdy 
less significant benefit, of providing a documentary history of 
Western Orthodoxy. 

Schneirla not only seeks to provide a history for Western 
Orthodoxy, but also to offer an apology for what Western Ortho¬ 
doxy ought to be. He also points out the opportunity the Western 
Rite presents to the Orthodox. The author also argues that there 
have in fact been a number of missed opportunities on the side of 
Orthodox churches because of their inability or unwillingness to 
be receptive towards Western-Rite groups which have sought to 
enter Orthodoxy. He points, for example, to the contacts between 
the Orthodox Church and several independent Catholic move¬ 
ments which made overtures to Orthodoxy: the Polish National 
Catholic Church in Poland, the Czechoslovak National Church, 
and the Aglipayan Church in the Philippines. 

Equally beneficial for the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
would have been a more in-depth overview of the Western Rite 
in North America, particularly as it was beginning to manifest 
itself in the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America. However, 
the section is brief and replete with truisms, such the comment 
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that “the first of the selective principles guiding the approval of 
a rite should be its absolute conformity with the Faith,” some¬ 
thing that has been stated so often in the literature that it hardly 
needs restatement. However, he does go on to say, in regards to 
further change (beyond those required to bring the liturgy into 
conformity with Orthodox doctrine) that, “Changes of any kind 
should be directed at the satisfaction of the requirements, psycho¬ 
logical and emotional as well as theological, of the masses to be 
reached, rather than conditioned by the experiments of liturgical 
scholars.”'^ Considering that many Western-Rite clergy (particu¬ 
larly in Michael Trigg’s volume) express dissatisfaction with the 
Novus Ordo Missae, this point is important in understanding 
why Western-Rite Orthodoxy is looked upon as providing a “safe 
haven” for those Christians who oppose changes to the Western 
Rite following Vatican II. 

William S. Schneirla, “Some Orthodox Reflections on 

the Proposed Book of Common Prayer,” 5VTQ 22 (1978): 
114-26. 

There are two important reasons that this article should be 
considered a part of the literature on Western-Rite Orthodoxy. 
The first is rather obvious: the majority of the text is concerned 
with the 1904 reply of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to Archbishop (later Patriarch) Tikhon concerning the 
possibility of parishes composed of converts to Orthodoxy from 
the Episcopal Church receiving permission to continue to use the 
Book of Common Prayer for their celebration of the sacraments. 
Schneirla provides the unfamiliar reader with a brief overview 
of the demands laid down by the Holy Synod concerning what 
would need to be purged firom and added to this book in order 
to bring it into rudimentary conformity with Orthodox doctrine 
and spirituality. In particular, he compares the demands of the 
Synod, which used the 1892 prayer book as a basic text for 

15 William Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox Church,” St Vladimirs 
Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 42. 
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investigation, with the 1928 prayer book, noting where the latter 
(inadvertently) meets the demands of the commission and where 
it continues to fall short. 

The second, less obvious value, is found in Schneirla’s evalua¬ 
tion not only of the 1928 American Book of Common Prayer, but 
of what would become the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. While it 
might be straightforward enough for Schneirla simply to dismiss 
the changes to the liturgy in this edition as an abandonment of 
tradition, as many within the Western Rite would subsequendy 
do, Schneirla rather points out where the rites in the Proposed 
Book of Common Prayer took adequately meet the demands of the 
1904 Moscow Commission than does the 1928 prayer book. His 
brief comments therefore provide another basis for evaluating the 
rites currently used by Western-Rite Orthodox in their confor¬ 
mity to the liturgical norms established by the Russian synodal 
commission. 

Allyne L. Smith, “Review Essay: Saint Andrews Service 
Book” SVTCiAl (1997): 249-68. 

Smiths article serves as a critical review of one of the AWRV 
service books, in this case the Saint Andrew's Service Book, which 
had been published a year prior to the publication of this article. 
Like the article by Woolfenden below. Smith is critical of the 
rites contained in the Saint Andrew Service Book. His concerns 
are largely broken down into three areas: the origins provided 
for the two liturgies in the SASB, the contents of the peripheral 
rites of the Saint Andrew Service Book, and the issue of Western 
Orthodoxy in general. 

The first charge is quite interesting. Both liturgies of the Antio¬ 
chian Western-Rite Vicariate, commonly known as the “Litur¬ 
gies of St Tikhon and St Gregory,” are so named because of their 
connection to the saint who “authorized” or “composed” them, 
with St Tikhon having authorized the BCP rite attributed to him, 
and St Gregory the Great having “composed” the Roman rite 
used in the SASB. Smith, however, views both these attributions 
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as being pure propaganda. In the case of the Liturgy of St Tikhon, 
while he admits that St Tikhon did indeed ask whether or not the 
1892 prayer book might be purged of its unorthodox elements, 
the version currently in the Saint Andrews Service Book is not the 
rite from the 1892 Book of Common Prayer, but an Anglo-Cath¬ 
olic one.^^ Likewise, Smith points out that the current Gregorian 
Rite in the SASB has little connection with the rite of Overbeck, 
despite official claims that the two texts are the same.^^ 

As to the second charge. Smith is most concerned about the 
inclusion of a rite for the “Veneration” of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the theological justification provided for that rite within the 
Saint Andrew Service Book, in addition to the inclusion of the 
Stations of the Cross and the Ave Maria. Of the latter two, they 
are simply noted as problematic since they arose after the Great 
Schism. As to the first. Smith regards the Benediction as being 
entirely different in purpose and theology from the cult of icons, 
despite the justification provided in the Saint Andrew Service Book. 

Regarding the third charge. Smith is concerned about the 
fact that many recent converts to Orthodoxy via the Antiochian 
Western-Rite Vicariate have come in order to avoid the liturgical 
changes subsequent to Vatican II. Thus, unlike Woolfenden, who 
is also critical of the Saint Andrew Service Book, Smith is largely 
positive about the Neo-Gallican liturgies, though he does admit 
that he, as a priest of the ECOF, has a significant bias. For his 
part. Smith claims that the ECOF is not reacting gainst liturgical 
change, since it is, in fact, resurrecting rites that had long since 
disappeared. Thus, as we shall see, what Woolfenden interprets as 
a distinct disadvantage. Smith sees positively. Smith also expresses 
concerns regarding the apparent isolation of the Western Rite 
from Eastern-Rite faithful, much of which he claims is imposed 
by Eastern hierarchs. 


16 Allyne Smith, "Saint Andmus Service Book,” Saint Vladimir’s Theoloffcal Quarterly 
41 (1997): 252-55. 

17 Ibid, 256-57. 
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Andrew). Sopko, John MeyendorfF(preface), and Alexander 
Schmemann (response), “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case 
Study and a Reappraisal,” “Notes and Comments: Debate 
on the Western Rite,” and “Some Reflections on a Case 
Study,” SVTQ24 (1980): 253-69. 

Sopko’s study, and argument for Western-Rite Orthodoj^, rests 
on the premise that the Orthodox view of all things related to 
Western Christianity “springs from psychological negativism, an 
unhealthy by-product of the cultural superiority which Byzantium 
did indeed once possess over the West for many centuries but 
eventually lost.”^® Indeed, the negativism that Sopko finds is not 
limited to the modern era and can be found in the time just after 
the Great Schism of 1054, but the problem comes into focus on 
the issue of Western-Rite Orthodoxy and indeed has a negative 
impact on those parishes in the Orthodox Church that use the 
Western-Rite, particularly those in the Antiochian Western- 
Rite Vicariate. Ultimately, this kind of hostility to anything not 
Byzantine has led to the failure of Western-Rite congregations 
because of a lack of support for their specifically Western ethos. 

Sopko takes as his primary “case study” St Stephen the 
Protomartyr Church, a former parish of the Episcopal Diocese 
of New Jersey. His observations reflect that while St Stephen is 
not a haven for “disenchanted Episcopalians” because of the large 
demographic cross-section, he nevertheless laments that much of 
the liturgical life at the parish has undergone creeping “byzanti- 
nization.” This is demonstrated especially by the adaptation of 
Eastern liturgical customs in regards to Lent.^^ Part of the article 

18 Andrew Sopko, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reappraisal,” St 
Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 255. 

19 The specific liturgical custom was the celebration of the eucharist only during 
Saturday and Sunday in Lent, whereas prior to this time, eucharist was celebrated 
daily. The question is a little more complex than this, since the prohibition against 
celebrating the eucharist on weekdays in Lent is traced back to the canons of the 
Synod inTruUo, which is counted as part of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, a point 
which Schmemann himself brings out. However, there is no reason why celebrat¬ 
ing eucharist in Lent should be regarded as a valid “Western custom” while the 
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is used to argue for the creation of a Western-Rite episcopate, 
with the hope that a bishop could provide greater unity for the 
Western-Rite movement than can currently be provided by a 
Western-Rite Vicar-General.^® In Sopkos view, such a step would 
stem the tide of further byzantinization while simultaneously 
providing unity and stability to the movement within the Antio¬ 
chian Archdiocese. 

Schmemann, for his part, views much of the trouble experi¬ 
enced by Western-Rite congregations as having litde to do with 
the “psychological negativism” that Sopko has identified, but 
rather something stemming from the internal pressures on the 
individual Western-Rite churches themselves.^* Furthermore, 
Schmemann argues that the Orthodoxy of the Western Rite is 
not to be found in the liturgy by itself, but rather is to be found 
in continuity of faith, just as for the Eastern rites. Significantly, 
Schmemann also remarks on the phenomenon of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy as a haven for individuals seeking to avoid liturgi¬ 
cal change as ironic since “some of these new forms, at least in 
abstracto, are closer to the structures and spirit of the early West¬ 
ern Rite and thus to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the 
later rites—those precisely that the Orthodox Church is supposed 
to ‘sanction and ‘adopt.’”^^ This particular response, as the last 
comment by a respected Orthodox theologian in the West, is to 
be noted for its consistency with his initial appraisal of Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy and would deserve comment in a further study 
of the subject. 


use of unleavened bread (also a Western custom at variance with the decrees of the 
Synod) is strictly prohibited. 

20 Andrew Sopko, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reappraisal” in St 
Vladimirs Theolo^cal Quarterly 2A (1980): 263. 

21 Alexander Schmemann, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reapprais¬ 
al” in St Vladimir5 Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 267. 

22 Ibid, 268. 
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Gregory Woolfenden, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: Some 
Reflections on a Liturgical Question,” St Vladimir s Theologi¬ 
cal Quarterly A5 (2001): 163-92. 

Rejoinder: Paul Schneirla, “Western-Rite Orthodox: A Brief 
Response from Within,” SVTQA5 (2001): 193-197. 

Woolfenden’s article represents the most recent scholarly study of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy. A bulk of the article is concerned with 
an evaluation of the liturgies used by the various Western-Rite 
groups, with particular emphasis on the Liturgy of St Germain, 
and most of the comment being critical in tone toward these 
rites. The primary argument is that the Gallican liturgy, “extinct” 
for a period of 1200 years, is known only in fragmentary form 
to modern scholars. Despite the fact that Woolfenden gives a 
rather negative evaluation of these liturgies as a potential source 
for the living liturgical expression of any Orthodox church, he is 
at least complementary toward the Mensbrugge liturgy as being 
“scholarly and convincing.”^^ 

Woolfenden criticizes both the Kovalevsky and Mensbrugge 
reconstructions as being “clearly the result of one mans studies 
rather than the outcome of centuries of the prayer of all Gods 
people,” while at the same time recommending the work of 
Steven Coombs which, while an important theoretical docu¬ 
ment in its own right, nevertheless suffers from the problem of 
being the work of a single scholar working from historical texts. 
But what is particularly significant is his insistence that the addi¬ 
tion of a strong epiclesis to both the Roman and BCP canon is 
inconsistent with both Western liturgical development through 
history and results in unnecessarily changing an anaphora which 
is declared as Orthodox by at least one post-schism Orthodox 
theologian—Nicholas Cabasilas. 

Schneirlas response to Woolfendens article does little to answer 
the challenges posed by the article itself Primarily, Schneirla relies 

23 Gregory Woolfenden, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy” in Saint Vladimir’s Theolopcal 
Quarterly's (2001): 190. 
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on constant reiterations concerning the Orthodoxy of the indi¬ 
viduals initially involved in Western-Rite Orthodoxy, including 
Overbeck, Kovalevsky, and Mensbrugge, and the fact that they 
were Orthodox at the end of their lives. Schneirla uses the same 
line of reasoning to his defense of the Western-Rite liturgies 
currently in use: because they were approved by Orthodox hier¬ 
archs, they are ipso facto Orthodox, with little consideration as to 
whether or not the individual hierarchs could have erred. What 
is most frustrating about this response is that Schneirla acknowl¬ 
edges that Woolfendens claims deserve and require a thorough 
survey to determine their correctness, though he defers this to 
another time and never states just what should be looked at in 
particular. 

Articles (Non-Peer-Reviewed Magazines/Joumals) 

David F. Abramtsov, “A Brief History of Western Orthodoxy 

in Modern Times,” One Church 15 (1961): 226-36 and “A 

Brief History of Western Orthodoxy,” The Word 6 (1962): 

14-27. 

As important as Schneirla’s history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
may be, these two articles (with the second being a shorter 
version of the first) by Abramstov are widely regarded as being the 
definitive history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy to date. Abramstov 
situates the restoration of the Western Rite within the larger 
context of attempts to unite the Anglican Church with Eastern 
Orthodoxy in the nineteenth century and, surprisingly enough, 
the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon of Moscow. 

While Schneirlas article is valuable for the scope of their bibli¬ 
ographical material (which is totally lacking in Abramstov’s arti¬ 
cles), Abramstov s work is primarily valuable for the sheer amount 
of information, both names and dates, which he provides. Inter¬ 
estingly, Abramstov refers to a number of 19th-century Russian 
churchmen (among them A. Katansky, A. J. Rozhdestvenslq^, A. 
I. Bulgakov, and Vladimir Kerensky) who were all reported to 
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have studied Western liturgies in part as a result of the activities 
of Overbeck. In another important difference from the work of 
Schneirla, Abramstov provides a fuller account of Western Ortho¬ 
doxy in Poland and of the ECOF, with the history of the French 
Church making up nearly one quarter of the entire article. We 
should note that this article was composed after the promulga¬ 
tion of the Western-Rite Edict of Metropolitan Anthony (Bashir), 
which allowed the Society of St Basil to enter into communion 
with the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese. 

Annette Milkovich, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: Its History, 

Its Validity, and Its Opportunity,” The Russian Orthodox 

Journal (November 1990): 2-7. 

The transcription of an interview vidth Paul Schneirla, this article 
adds little to the study of Western Orthodoxy that could not be 
easily found in more academic sources. One argument in favor 
of the Western Rite that appears in this interview is Schneirlas 
comparison of the attitudes of Western Christians toward their 
rite with that of Orthodox Christians toward the Byzantine 
rite: “Your readers know the tenacious love traditional Eastern 
European Orthodox have for their traditional liturgical forms. 
Isn’t it reasonable to assume that most adherents of a Western 
liturgical form have similar feelings?”^"* This argument rings home 
when compared to Trigg’s book on the Western Rite, in which 
many of the authors repeat that an important motivation for 
joining Western Orthodoxy was dismay at what they considered 
to be the liturgical destruction brought about by Vatican II. More 
useful is the reprinting of Met. Philip’s pastoral episde on the 
Western Rite, promising that Western Orthodoxy will not be 
“Byzantinized,” as well as Schneirla’s letter of introduction to new 
Western Orthodox converts. 


24 Milkovich, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy” The Russian Orthodox Journal, November 
1990, 3. 
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Mono^aphs 

Peter F. Anson, Bishops at Large. Berkeley: Apocryphile Press, 
2006 (originally. New York: October House, 1965). 

There are two points of interest in Anson’s classic (and, to date, 
unsurpassed) study of independent bishops which are of direct 
relevance to the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy. The first is 
a chapter on Overbeck, which provides a basic though highly 
critical overview of the efforts to establish a Western-Rite 
Orthodox Church in the United Kingdom. The second instance is 
a brief mention of the career of Bishop Aftimos (Ofiesh), though 
without much detail.^^ Despite the lack of material of direct 
relevance to Western-Rite Orthodoxy, Anson’s work remains 
valuable in that he provides one of the most thorough studies of 
the important churches and figures in the Independent Catholic 
Movement. In many cases, some of the figures who are important 
in this movement also intersect in various ways with the Western- 
Rite movement, especially those groups which are not directly 
connected with canonical Orthodoxy. 

Michael Keiser, Children of the Promise: An Introduction to 
Western Rite Orthodoxy. Bloomington, IL: Author House, 
2004. 

A self-published work by the former rector of St Andrew’s Parish 
in Eustis, FL, this particular monograph suflFers from several 
significant problems related to the author’s seeming disregard for 
any specific audience. Much of the prose seems to be directed at 
someone who is not only unaware of Orthodoxy in general, but is 
entirely unaware of the Western liturgical tradition. Thus, at points 
it seems that Keiser is writing not for those Anglicans or Roman 

25 References to Aftimos are important as it was through his efforts that William 
Albert Nicholas (Bishop Ignatios) was ordained and elevated to the episcopate 
and subsequently founded the Society of Saint Basil as a Western-Rite group. This 
group, under the leadership of Bishop Alexander Turner was received into the An¬ 
tiochian Archdiocese of North America to form the original core of the Antiochian 
Western-Rite Vicariate. 
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Catholics “sitting on the fence,” but for Free Church Protestants 
who otherwise have no connection to Western Catholicism. On 
the other hand, this particular work might be useful as a rather 
rudimentary catechetical volume (one no doubt in need of serious 
editing to raise the standard of the prose) as it goes to great pains to 
describe the interpretations of the vestments, the basic structure of 
a church, when and where to perform specific devotional gestures 
and the like. The final chapter on the history of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy is poorly written and what it contains could easily be 
found in more reliable, scholarly articles, such as those mentioned 
above. However, the work has been listed here since it is one of 
the few actual monographs on Western-Rite Orthodoxy. 

Michael Keiser, Offering the Lamb: Reflections on the Western 

Rite Mass in the Orthodox Church. Bloomington, IL: Author 

House, 2006. 

Like his previous work, this monograph is of dubious value and 
of dreadfully low literary quality. Though presenting itself as 
a mystagogy on the Western-Rite liturgy, it is largely an inept 
apologia for the use of the Western Rite itself Nearly half of 
the book is devoted to reprinting the texts of the liturgies of “St 
Tikhon” and “St Gregory.” The prose throughout is exceedingly 
weak, and indeed often suffers from unnecessary colloquialisms 
which are both vague and unhelpful to providing any sort of 
beneficial clarification on the subject.^® Also like his previous 
work, this volume suffers from a lack of a clear audience. 


26 The authors comments on p. 5 that the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts in the 
Byzantine Rite is “actually Vespers on steroids” would be an example of this ten¬ 
dency. 
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G. H. Thomann, The Western Rite in Orthodoxy: Union and 
Reunion Schemes of Western and Eastern Churches with East¬ 
ern Orthodoxy: A BrirfHistorical Outline. Claremont: Angli¬ 
can Theological Seminary in California, 1995. 

Thomanns work represents a comprehensive attempt to 
document the lesser-known attempts through history of Western 
Christian groups to enter into communion with the Orthodox 
Church. The work itself is highly idiosyncratic^^ and lacks 
citations, though the work does have an extensive bibliography.^® 
Most researchers will find themselves quickly frustrated by the 
poor quality of the manuscript s prose and the general formatting 
of the text itself, which does not lend itself in any way toward 
readability. Bibliographic citations in non-Latin characters have 
been handwritten in and are often illegible, particularly if one 
is attempting to read them from a photocopy. Nevertheless, 
Thomann is important in that he mentions some of the lesser- 
known Western-Rite Movements at greater length than can be 
found in either Abramtsov or Schneirlas articles on Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy. Additionally, he includes a series of salient observations 
concerning the historical successes of Western Orthodox groups. 
These comments are particularly relevant regarding the ultimate 
future of the Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate, as they relate 
to the ultimate attempt to unite the various ethnic Orthodox 
jurisdictions in North America. Thomann is further useful in his 
reprint of the Ordinary of Overbecks Missae Orthodoxo-Catholicae 

27 For example, he mentions the attempts of the Hussites to establish communion 
with Constantinople at great length, but gives no mention of the Tubingen Cor¬ 
respondence in 1557 between the Lutheran theologians and Jeremias II of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

28 Thomanns rationale for omitting footnotes was that “information contained in 
these pages may easily be gathered from my extensive bibliography” (p. 4). Prob¬ 
lematically enough, the bibliography is formatted very poorly, citations are often 
only half-complete, often lacking page numbers or other relevant data, and the 
majority of these sources are very difftcult to obtain in North American publica¬ 
tions. At present, it is this authors intent to continue attempting to locate the 
material referenced by Thomann, but it cannot be foreseen how successful this 
effort will be. 
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Occidentalis as an appendix to his work. This is particularly 
valuable considering the general unavailability of Overbecks mass 
in most libraries in North America. 

Michael Trigg, ed., An Introduction to Western Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy. Ben Lomond, G\: Conciliar Press, 1993. 

This now out-of-print volume (though still available on a number 
of websites) is less an introduction to the Western Rite as a subject 
than it is to the personal accounts of four priests who became 
associated with Western-Rite Orthodoxy during the time of 
publication, with comments from Michael Trigg to connect the 
chapters together. Youngs chapter is a very short rendering of the 
history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, with specific emphasis on 
Overbeck and the request by St Tikhon to the Holy Synod in 1904 
to examine and correct the Book of Common Prayer. McCauley uses 
his chapter to criticize objectionable theological change within 
the Episcopal Church, especially denial of the resurrection and, as 
he puts it, “bishops who declare the Bible to be little more than 
the prejudices of a group of misogynist, homophobic males.”^’ 
This particular section, based on its tide, no doubt seeks to justify 
McCauley’s own conversion to Orthodoxy, and much of the rest 
of the chapter proceeds in the same way. 

Connelly explains the motivations for St Mark’s having entered 
the Orthodox Church through the Western Rite as primarily 
related to the promulgation of the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. 
The problems with his Episcopal bishop over the continuing 
use of the 1928 Prayer Book (including the eviction of St Mark 
from their parish buildings) support the idea that the primary 
(or only) reason for the parish to enter the Orthodox Church 
was to preserve their right to continue to use the 1928 BCR His 
comments at the end of the chapter concerning having found the 
true church in Orthodoxy seem to this writer to be obligatory 
convert jargon, or at the very least secondary benefits not antici- 

29 Patrick McCauley, “Why Would an Episcopalian Become Orthodox” in An Intro¬ 
duction to Western Rite Orthodoxy^ 1L 
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pated prior to entering into the Orthodox Church. 

Like Connelly, Mangels has been strongly upset by the changes 
in the liturgy as a result of the liturgical movement and Vatican II. 
The difference is that he left the Roman Catholic Church to find 
a “pure” Western Liturgy by joining the Old Catholics, but later 
joined the Orthodox Church upon being convinced that it was 
the true church. The last point is significant, because it was the 
Old Catholics who seemed to have pushed him in this direction 
because he absorbed their emphasis on entering into communion 
with Orthodoxy. Whether this is real or perceived is unclear, but 
his motives for coming to Orthodoxy specifically seem to be as 
tied to liturgy as to actual conviction. 

Trigg expresses his view that there is a spiritual awakening 
within Christianity which is causing dissatisfied Western Catho¬ 
lics to abandon their former denomination over increased liberal¬ 
ization and embrace the Orthodox faith. Trigg views the Western 
Rite as a means of bringing these Christians into the Orthodox 
Church without disrupting their familiar patterns of worship life. 

Conclusions 

What we have offered here is the only currently-available review 
of the literature, scholarly and non-scholarly, on Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy. It underscores the need for a thorough academic 
treatment of the subject. Clearly, since there do exist publications 
about Western-Rite Orthodoxy, the subject is of interest to 
academics, even if only as a curiosity. Additionally, there is a 
pastoral need for an evaluation of Western-Rite Orthodoxy from 
a neutral perspective, since nearly all previous materials on the 
subject have been in the form of polemic, apology, or individual 
debate. While such genres of writing may be helpful in bringing 
forth or suppressing new movements, the fact is that Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy as a movement is entering its second generation 
as an established and relatively stable canonical reality in the 
Orthodox Church. As such, if the Western-Rite Movement is to 
remain a healthy and stable facet of Orthodoxy in the West, let 
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alone survive to see its first centennial, consideration of where 
the movement should go in the future will be necessary. This 
means looking first at where Western-Rite Orthodoxy has been, 
what relics of the past are available to us at this present time, and 
what is its current status, both ecclesiologically and dogmatically. 
In addition, there are important ecumenical implications of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy that should receive more concerted 
consideration, especially as the Church in North America seeks 
to further dialogue with Anglicans and Roman Catholics toward 
an eventual reunion. 

There are, of course, many potential areas where further research 
on the subject of Western-Rite Orthodoxy could be undertaken 
by scholars. In the area of liturgies, we have already noted the exis¬ 
tence of several articles comparing and contrasting the liturgy of 
the ECOF with the liturgies used in the Antiochian Western-Rite 
Vicariate. However, it is notable that all the available scholarly 
studies have focused exclusively on the eucharistic liturgies, with 
only the scantest mention of other sacramental rites and devo¬ 
tions in Woolfendens article.^® Furthermore, studies comparing 
these same eucharistic liturgies back to their Western anteced¬ 
ents are similarly lacking, as is consideration of the value of the 
liturgies presently used by the Western Rite vis-a-vis those of the 
non-Orthodox West.^^ And, in what discussion there is, no one 
has considered the liturgy used by Western-Rite parishes of the 
ROCOR, much less of the Holy Synod of Milan. Thus, there is 
still much more work that could be done. 

Secondly, thorough histories of the Western Rite are lacking. 

30 Allyne Smith “Review Essay: Saint Andrew s Service Book,” St Vladimir s Theolo^- 
cal Quarterly A\ (1997): 249-68, especially 258-60. 

31 With the exception of Schmemann, who comments that “the irony of our pres¬ 
ent situation is that while some Western Christians come to Orthodoxy in order 
to salvage the rite they cherish ... from liturgical reforms they abhor, some of 
these reforms, at least in abstractOy are closer to the structures and the spirit of the 
early Western Rite and thus to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the later 
rites—those precisely that the Orthodox are supposed to ‘sanction and ‘adopt,’” in 
“Some Reflections on a Case Study ” St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 
268. 
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Certainly, there are the articles by Abramtsov and Schneirla, but 
neither of these considers developments after the middle part of 
the last century, a period when the majority of the history of the 
Western Rite in North America took place and when the most 
complex (not to mention tragic) developments in the ECOF 
occurred. Furthermore, if histories in other languj^es do exist, 
these are clearly beyond the reach of scholars who work primar¬ 
ily in English leaving potentially valuable deposits of information 
outside the realm of consideration.^^ For this reason, a fuller, more 
updated version of the history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy needs 
to be written, one which not only takes into account the recep¬ 
tion of the Society of Saint Basil into the Antiochian Archdiocese 
in I960 and of formerly Episcopal parishes after the 1970s, but 
also any non-English language histories that are available. Where 
possible, it would also be helpful to begin collecting and record¬ 
ing the histories of individual congregations and anecdotes of 
influential individuals within the Western Rite. Most of the “first 
generation” Western-Rite Orthodox have already perished,^^ and 
their personal accounts are therefore probably lost to history. As 
such, it will be important for the future to collect the accounts, no 
matter how raw or rarified, while they are still to be gotten. 

Furthermore, there is still a good amount of primary literature 
within Western-Rite Orthodoxy which has not yet been effec¬ 
tively synthesized to determine a progression in thought and 
theology. Most scholarly articles never refer to the writings of J. J. 
Overbeck or Alexander Turner. In the case of Turners works, it 
is particularly important to catalogue his writings as they are less 
widely available than Overbecks and have received considerably 

32 Indeed, Woolfenden in St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 45 (2001): 163, n. 1, 
refers to Abramtsevs article as “a good survey” of the ECOF, without mentioning 
Maxime Kovalevskys French book Orthodoxie et Occident: Renaissance dune Eglise 
locale (Suresne: Acre, 1994), despite the fact that it is readily available, though only 
in French. 

33 Notably, Alexander Turner in 1970 and Joseph Angwin and Michael Trigg in 
2007. Additionally, individuals including Alexander Schmemann and John Mey- 
endorff have influenced the Western Rite in North America through having been 
involved in its developmental phases. 
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less attention, even though they are significantly more influen¬ 
tial to the development of the Western Rite in North America. 
Further studies could include a survey of the attitudes and current 
practices of existing Western-Rite congregations. Such a sociolog¬ 
ical study has only been carried out in limited ways in the work of 
Andrew Sopko and Fran^oise Fichet and Djuro J. Vrga, with the 
work of the latter two authors having significant difficulties which 
preclude any extensive utilization by scholars at present. 

All this is to say that significant work on the subject must be 
done before the opportunity passes. Though Western-Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy is itself in a minority position within even Orthodoxy in the 
West, its minority position is precisely why a thorough documen¬ 
tation of the movement is both possible and necessary: possible 
because the information is available and necessary because if it is 
not done now, it may be impossible to do so in the future. The 
first step is to synthesize what work has already been done. The 
next will be to consolidate those gains and add new knowledge of 
the subject and allow it to be published widely. Hopefully, we can 
expect to see a greater academic and ecclesiological interest in the 
subject in the future. 
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The journey Thus far: A review of the 
Literature of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 

Jack Turner 

An oft heard comment on the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
is that there simply is litde to go on in the way of literature on 
the subject. This claim was not only one that was provided to 
me in preparation for my doctoral studies, but was one I even 
mentioned myself in my own dissertation proposal. Though this 
is part of what might be thought of as “academic mythology,” like 
any myth, it contains at least a kernel of truth. Certainly, within 
scholarly journals, the literature on Western-Rite Orthodoxy is 
scant, or at the very least is obscure and therefore difficult to find 
without a significant amount of effort. And, while substantially 
more has been written on the subject of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
than might initially be expected, especially in terms of self- 
published works, obviously not all of it is of equal quality. For that 
matter, some literature is only valuable in that a careful researcher 
might be able to glean some insight into the self-understanding of 
Western Orthodoxy, rather than relying exclusively on something 
neatly packaged by an outsider. At the very least, the primary 
literature is there, provided one realizes what one is looking for 
and how to go about finding it. 

Therefore, the need for a solid review of literature, both as an 
evaluation of the available material and for the purpose of iden¬ 
tification of what actually exists, should be apparent to anyone 
approaching the topic. In addition, much remains to be said 
about the problems that the researcher will face in working with 
the literature of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, both in terms of the 
quality of that literature and being able to locate the literature in 
the first place. 
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Sources far finding appropriate literature 

As already su^ested, the real question is not the existence of 
secondary literature, but knowing where to look for it. The first, 
most obvious su^estion would be the pages of St Vladimirs 
Theological Quarterly. During the 1950s and again during the early 
1980s there was a series of article on the subject of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy published, starting with Paul Schneirla’s article on the 
history of the Western Rite, followed by a reply from Alexander 
Schmemann and a further rebuttal from Schneirla. However, 
even searching through SVTQ only produces so much material 
for consideration, so additional avenues need further searching. 

The next obvious source for the scholarly researcher would 
be Religion Index: ONE, which references material by year and 
subject. Surprisingly, there are a number of articles that are either 
direcdy related to Western-Rite Orthodoxy or are of significant 
benefit to the study itself. Some of these articles are indirectly 
related, but their value becomes more apparent as the questions 
which surround Western-Rite Orthodox come into stark relief. 
These include materials addressing subjects as diverse as eccle- 
siological differences between East and West, conceptions of the 
sacraments, and liturgical change/renewal in the Western Church, 
to name just a few. 

As much of the literature of and about the Western Rite has 
been to this point mostly self-published, a thorough researcher 
should not be afraid to browse the websites of internet booksell¬ 
ers. Online booksellers such as Amazon.com, while not being a 
publisher, do carry many titles that have been self-published and 
therefore might otherwise pass by unnoticed by many individu¬ 
als. Though these works are of clearly variable quality, ranging 
from sublime to horrendous, the more beneficial provide the 
researcher with sign posts in their study, offering hints of what 
exists within Western-Rite Orthodoxy and what might have been 
missed if one had been satisfied with merely scholarly sources. 
And while they are of variable scholarly value, in some instances 
they provide the most comprehensive reference available. Thus, 
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while the collections of university libraries are important, it must 
be emphasized that to get the full picture of Western-Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy, “the library” is just not enough.' 

More problematic is that the primary publishing arm of the 
Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate (St Lukes Priory Press) lacks 
a presence in electronic media or, at the time of this writing, an 
appreciable printed catalogue. During the latter half of 2007, the 
press itself has been in the process of moving from New Jersey 
to Spokane, WA, to be taken under the care of Fr Bernard of St 
Nicholas Orthodox Church. As a result, it has been exceptionally 
difficult to know precisely what material is available and how one 
can acquire it. In addition to the official publishing arm, Lance¬ 
lot Andrewes Press offers some material which is of interest to 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy, most notably an annual calendar with 
appropriate commemorations. However, the majority of the work 
of the press is toward the promotion of historic Anglo-Catholic 
liturgical texts. 

It should also be noted that there are several instances of litera¬ 
ture having been published on the internet but not having been 
submitted for standard publication or scholarly review. Here 
again, these provide a useful, if significantly limited, source of 
information. Though of little scholarly value, they can often point 
the careful researcher toward topics or lines of investigation which 
have gone woefully understudied in scholarly literature. A signifi¬ 
cant example is Aiden Kellers “Amalfion: Western-Rite Monas- 

1 This only goes to demonstrate the significance of the revolution in technology over 

the past few decades. It would have been difficult, if not impossible, to readily and 
quickly find the sorts of materials that are required for the most thorough study 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy two decades 2 %o. Furthermore, with the rise in popu¬ 
larity of the internet, the availability and cost effectiveness of self-publishing and 
alternative media allowed more individuals in smaller communities to tell their 
stories. It is therefore significantly easier to find material such as congregational 
histories via a parish’s official website, because most of these groups want to tell 
their story. Ag^sinj it should be emphasized (and indeed cannot be overempha¬ 
sized) that this material must be taken with careful and thorough consideration; 
but at the very least, groups like the Western-Rite Orthodox are making the first 
tentative steps toward getting their stories out in the open. 
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tery of Mount Athos,”^ which is the only available English study 
of Amalfion, excepting “The Benedictine Monastery on Mount 
Athos” in Eastern Churches Review? Thus, without this particular 
internet publication, a researcher might not ever be aware of the 
existence of Amalfion, despite the fact that the study mentioned 
is of litde academic value. 

Generalproblems 

In addition to the difficulties associated with actually tracking 
down the available literature, there are also some general problems 
at hand when one begins dicing into available material, 
regardless of its ultimate source. These problems range in scope 
from barriers regarding language, problems with sourcing, and 
issues of availability of material for scholarly review. 

While the Western-Rite movement is primarily a phenomenon 
of the English-speaking world and most of the scholarly literature 
has been written in English, it should not be forgotten that one 
of the most successful Western-Rite groups of the last century 
was the Eglise Catholique-Orthodoxe de France (ECOF), and the 
literature connected with this group is primarily in French. Much 
of the scholarly literature documenting Amalfion monastery on 
Mount Athos is written in French as well.'^ Although other conti- 

2 It should be noted that the work in question was published by a group known as 
Saint Hilarion Press, though it would appear that most of the material published 
by this press was the work of Keller and thus served as a vehicle for his ideas like 
most other self-publishing ventures. Since the press itself is now largely defunct 
and the only available source of its materials is on the website of the church which 
houses the press, it has been listed here rather than as a self-published venture. 

3 Cf Leo Bonsall, “The Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary on Mount Athos,” East¬ 
ern Churches Review 2 (1969): 2G2-G7. Considering that Bonsalls essay is now 
nearly forty years old, it is unlikely that many researchers would be familiar with 
the work in the first place. In the case of Keller, Bonsalls work is not credited in 
the bibliography, so it is possible he too is unaware of the work. One final (and 
more recent) scholarly mention of Mount Athos comes in Graham Speake, Mount 
Athos: Renewal in Paradise (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002); though the 
mention is rather scant, there is at least a nice photograph of what remains of the 
monastery. 

4 For example, see Theodore Nikolaou, “Un pont entre I’Eglise d’Orient et 
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nental Western-Rite Orthodox groups besides the French Church, 
including congregations in Italy and Poland, do exist, there is little 
way of knowing how much literature, if any, either of these groups 
have produced. Though the idea of the Western Rite was initially 
conceived and primarily carried out in the United Kingdom in the 
nineteenth century, Joseph Overbeck wrote a number of mono¬ 
graphs in German and his petition for a Western-Rite Church was 
addressed to the Russian Orthodox Church. Thus, for the most 
thorough reader, the primary languages involved in the study of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy include English, French, German, and 
Russian, among others. The vast majority of Western-Rite litera¬ 
ture remains untranslated from the initial language of composi¬ 
tion, so the scholar who wishes to study any of this material in 
detail will be forced to provide his or her own translations. 

Particularly endemic of literature which is self-published or is 
non-scholarly in nature is that the bibliographical citations, when 
present at all, are often incomplete. Often, basic citation infor¬ 
mation is missing.^ These issues exist largely because the study 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy has, to this point, been primarily ad 
hoc, with litde systematic effort on the part of scholars. That is not 
to suggest that these materials are of litde or no value, but rather 
that they do not conform to the expected standards of quality 
normally found in a peer-reviewed article or monograph; their 
primary value lies in the fact that there is litde direcdy related 


d’Occident: le monachisme,” Irenikon 57 (1984): 307-23; and Antoine Lamb- 
rechts, “PMerins bcnedictins au Mont Athos,” Irhtikon 71 (1999): 281-89, serve 
as recent examples. 

5 This is especially true of Thomanns bibliography, as I describe below. It is also 
endemic of literature which appears in magazines such as The Word. A specific 
example is Paul Schneirlas article “The Twain Shall Meet” in the May 1993 issue 
on the Western-Rite which mentions The Orthodox Catholic Review as published 
by the Antiochian Archdiocese, but with no specific reference to the tide of the 
article, not to mention the month or year the article was published. One suspects 
that Schneirla may have been mistaken concerning the publisher of the journal, 
since Overbeck published a journal under similar name, while there is no refer¬ 
ence to that journal in any of the historical material of the Archdiocese that I have 
found. 
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literature on the topic, and these works can provide a starting 
point for the researcher to engage in more stringent scholarly 
research. This leads to situations where potentially valuable refer¬ 
ence material is lost to a researcher because of little more than 
carelessness or poor research and writing skills. The lack of peer- 
review also poses problems in terms of tone, with many works 
having a directly polemical or apologetic nature, thus allowing 
gross errors of theology or history to creep in. Thus, the researcher 
should be knowledgeable in the academic literature of the larger 
field so as to be able to sort out important point from gross theo¬ 
retical error, as many of these works display the particular biases 
of their authors or editors. 

Finally, most libraries, even those with substantial theological 
collections, will have little to no material related to Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy, and those that do will only have one or two items 
scattered across the assorted volumes. In several instances, materi¬ 
als are mislabeled or improperly categorized in the collection data¬ 
base, even of highly reputable libraries.^ In addition, monographs 
from before the 1950s are often difficult to come by, particularly 
if they were not published in the researchers country of study. 
Articles in scholarly journals are more easy to come by and more 
likely to be owned by at least some institutions, but articles in 
popular magazines or in journals published by the interested 
parties are more difficult to locate. The latter are especially frus¬ 
trating to access as these are not normally indexed in reference 
manuals such as Reli^on Index. One notable example would be 
the journal Orthodoxy, which was published by the Society of St 

6 One personal experience was in attempting to locate a copy of Overbecks West¬ 
ern-Rite Mass. When the volume was found in the collection of the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, IL, it was described by the library as being “for the use of 
Anglo-Catholics.” Overbeck himself would no doubt have been infuriated were he 
alive to see something of that sort today. I state all of this not to bring disrepute 
on any institution or collection, but rather as a means of emphasizing the point 
that literature related to Western-Rite Orthodoxy is often unknown in purpose or 
scope when outside the hands of individuals with direct knowledge of Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy. Thus, a researcher must be cautious before dismissing literature 
based solely on the description provided in a library catalog. 
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Basil prior to its reception into the Antiochian Archdiocese. 

What follows is therefore an attempt to survey some of the 
literature in the study of the Western-Rite, particularly as a means 
of overcoming the notion that literature on the Western-Rite 
Orthodox is simply unavailable. The works have been grouped 
together based on their original publication and sorted by the last 
name of the author in question. Each work is evaluated individu¬ 
ally (with rejoinders reviewed under the same author and cover 
as the main article they are responding to) for its contribution to 
the topic. 

Much of the material presented here is of a “secondary nature.” 
That is to say, it comes from scholars or outsiders attempting 
to come to grasp with the realities of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, 
whether for purposes of appreciation or denigration. As West¬ 
ern-Rite Orthodoxy is still a movement in development, there 
is significant difficuldy in actually determining what is and what 
is not “primary” source material. The distinction employed for 
this work, though admittedly arbitrary, is that primary source 
material will consist of documents and monographs which have 
direct impact on Western-Rite Orthodoxy, is written by practi¬ 
tioners of Western-Rite Orthodoxy as a means of apologia, or is 
directly liturgical or disciplinary in nature. By contrast, second¬ 
ary material will consist of documents, pamphlets, articles, and 
monographs about Western-Rite Orthodoxy, usually from non¬ 
practitioners. There is therefore some gray area (notably, Michael 
Kesler s two monographs, both of which are conscious reflections 
of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, though written by a practitioner); 
in such instances, the material is considered to be “secondary” in 
nature. 
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Articles (Scholarly Journals) 

Fran^oise Fichet and Djuro J. Vrga, “The Appearance and 

Growth of Orthodoxy in France,” Greek Orthodox Theohgi- 
calReview 22 (1977): 214-16. 

Though short, this article represents one of the only attempts to 
evaluate the attitudes and opinions of the membership ofWestern- 
Rite Orthodoxy, specifically in ECOF, using a psychological 
method. The responses are broken down based on the age of 
the individual, education, and social status. They find that most 
individuals are formerly Roman Catholic, with a lesser number 
coming from a Protestant background. Several of the questions 
were specifically geared toward how well these converts had 
absorbed their new Orthodox faith on such points as ecumenism, 
liturgy, and the alignment of the Church with national interests. 
On each of these points, the researchers conclude that the ECOF 
has at least a basic understanding of the Orthodox Church. 

Unfortunately, the study is for several reasons of little value. 
First, there is no comprehensive statement describing the method 
of the survey. Additionally, the raw data is not accessible, as it was 
not included in the write up. In addition, the questions posed 
to the survey audience are not provided, either in French or in 
translation. Third, the results, though interesting, are of litde 
value to a theological study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, since the 
bulk of the essay covered the demographics of the respondents 
rather than their theological opinions. What is noteworthy is the 
background of the respondents before converting to Orthodoxy. 
However, the sample size (only 84) is relatively small compared to 
the overall pool and, again lacking methodological information, 
there is no means of determining if the sample size is sufficiendy 
large to yield any statistically significant data. We could also natu¬ 
rally question what the margin of errors for the study was, the 
validity of the methods of data collection, and whether or not 
the researchers had any unknown biases. Finally, the survey was 
conducted in 1974 and is thus hopelessly out of date, with little 
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hope for a follow-up study by the original authors or any other 
researcher. 

John Madey, “Orthodox Churches and Western Liturgies,” 
Christian Orient: An Indian Journal of Eastern Churches for 
Creative Theological Thinking 19 (1998): 193-96. 

This particular article looks at the Western Rite with a perspective 
that can only be described as a “blunt instrument” with which 
to bludgeon critics of the Western Rite into submission. While 
perhaps that is an exc^geration, it is nevertheless correct that 
Madey in this article approaches the subject of the Western 
Rite with an uncritical simplicity. In particular, Madey accepts 
late additions to Western liturgy which have carried over into 
the Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate (AWRV) as being signs 
of the Orthodox “not requiring an abandonment of [Western 
Christians’] own authenticity and identity.” Furthermore, several 
of the facts presented in his brief article are clearly incorrect (such 
as the St. Andrews Service Book being the first published ordo 
approved by a competent ecclesiastical authority).^ In the end, 
the aim of the article is not so much to describe the place of the 
Western Rite within Christianity but to demonstrate a variety of 
practice within canonical orthodoxy, and to use this as a means of 
furthering ecumenical partnership and union. 

Winfield S. Mott and Gregory H. M. Dye (response), “Notes 
and Comments: Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” St 
Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly IS (1982): 119-26. 

Mott’s article is interesting in that it places the problems of the 
Western Orthodox in the same light as those facing the Eastern- 
Rite faithful. Mott’s point is simply that Western Orthodojq^ is 
under no particular handicap compared to the Byzantine Rite: 

7 John Madey, “Orthodox Churches and Western Liturgies,” Christian Orient 19 
(1998): 196. This is clearly incorrect. The Orthodox Missal published the year 
before the publication of the Saint Andrew Service Book. More significantly. The 
Missal for Use of the Orthodox^ the predecessor to The Orthodox Missal was first 
published in 1963 by the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America. 
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both must still translate Orthodoxy to a culture that is estranged 
from Orthodoxy specifically and Christianity generally.® For 
the Western Orthodox, this means translating the Orthodox 
truth through a different (Western) tradition, while the Eastern 
Orthodox must transmit the same truths in the same tradition 
but within a different context. He further argues that while the 
Western Rite must remain western, free of Byzantinization, it 
must nevertheless remain a part of the diocesan structure, side- 
by-side with Eastern-Rite parishes and under an Eastern hierarch. 

Dye s response to Western-Rite Orthodox is largely dismissive. 
Indeed, he presents a commonly-held view that Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy is merely a vehicle to the “fullness of Orthodoxy”^ 
rather than having the fullness of Orthodoxy itself. Nevertheless, 
he offers no evidence of what the Western Rite lacks specifically 
in terms of the “fullness of Orthodoxy,” but one is left to assume 
that what is lacking is an Orthodox rite. Because his response is 
brief, he offers litde reason for accepting his claim that Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy is unnecessary, except the implication that as a 
convert from the Episcopal Church he became a Byzantine-Rite 
priest. One interesting point, referencing Andrew Sopkos article 
(discussed below), is his claim that as a convert he does not suffer 
from the “psychological negativism” that Sopko discerns within 
ethnic Orthodox populations.^® This is not to say that he does 
not possess any negativism; instead of a xenophobic psychological 
negativity, he possesses a negativism typical of a convert look¬ 
ing with disdain toward formerly belieE and traditions that were 
discarded in favor of the new faith. 

Reinhold, Hans A., “Strange Things Happen,” Orate Fratres 

25 (1951): 356-62. 

A rather small and obscure piece, Hans Reinholds article on 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy is one of the earliest articles to be written 

8 Mott, “Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” SVTC126 (1982): 120. 

9 Dye, “Some Perspectives on the Western Rite,” 5VTQ26 (1982): 125. 

10 Ibid, 125. 
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by someone outside the movement, antedating the proclamation 
of Metropolitan Anthony in North America by seven years. The 
article itself is mostly a polemic against the Orthodox Church 
of France (ECOF) more generally, and against the liturgy of the 
French Orthodox more specifically. Reinhold is not shy about 
attributing base motives to the conversion of Roman Catholics to 
Orthodoxy, most notably the desire to “do what they please” with 
liturgy and ecclesiology by accepting oversight of the Patriarch 
of Moscow who was, at the time of the writing, under constant 
threat of destruction in Communist Russia." The authors polemic 
is harsh and pointed, a fact which he admits on two occasions 
within the article itself. Of significant importance for the study 
of Western Orthodoxy is that this particular review finds the 
rare printed reaction of a Roman Catholic to the Western Rite. 
Furthermore, the article is a technical critique of the French liturgy 
based on a growing knowle(%e of the early Western liturgies. 

Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments; The West¬ 
ern Rite,” St Vladimirs Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 
37-38. 

Rqoinder. William Schneirla, “The Western Rite,” St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 3 (1959): 36-37. 

In this article, written in reaction to Schneirla’s article on the history 
of the Western Rite published a few months earlier, Schmemann 
questions the validity of Western-Rite Orthodoxy in practice 
(though not in theory), because of his concern about the potential 
lack of authentic conversion on the part of those individuals who 
come to Orthodoxy via the Western Rite. While acknowledging 
that if Western Churches returned to union with the Orthodox 
Church they would retain their liturgies, he nevertheless asserts 
that Orthodoxy is best known through its worship, and its most 
“correct” form of worship is the Byzantine Rite.*^ He goes on to 

11 Hans Reinhold, “Strange Things Happen,” OrateFratres 25 (1951): 356. 

12 Alexander Schmemann, “Notes and Comments: The Western Rite” St Vladimirs 
Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 38. 
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comment that the Western Rite itself might be unnecessary, since 
there is nothing in the Byzantine Rite that is theologically foreign 
to any Westerner who is truly Orthodox. Notably within his 
critique, Schmemann offers the argument (to be repeated by later 
commentators) that there is a distinction between “eastern” and 
“oriental.” While there are many features of the liturgy which are 
“oriental” and thus not essential to what the rite is, the “eastern” 
nature of the rite should be immediately familiar and comfortable 
for Western Christians, because Christianity itself is essentially 
eastern. 

Schneirla offers the rejoinder to Schmemann in this case, and 
naturally disagrees with the latter’s claims regarding the Western 
Rite. Schneirla intimates that no one should be in a position to 
judge the sincerity of the conversion of another. He goes on to 
point out (interestingly enough) that the only thing that Ortho¬ 
doxy has to fear from the Western Rite is the importation of 
liturgical abuses from the Western Rite, but without going into 
detail as to whether or not he feels this would affect the Western 
Orthodox attachment to theological orthodoxy. He also notes the 
seeming double standard in Schmemann’s article, wherein entire 
communions entering Orthodoxy should retain the Western Rite 
(as well as their theologians and publishing arms), but that indi¬ 
vidual congregations (which, it is implied, might be more sincere 
in their conversion) should not receive a similar concession. 
Schneirla’s reply to Schmemann is decidedly frustrated, moving 
beyond dispassion to outright hostility. He points out the West¬ 
ern Rite is not so bad, because whatever problems Orthodoxy in 
America has, they are decidedly the result of Eastern-Rite rather 
than Western-Rite Christians.*'* 


13 Ibid., 37. 

14 William Schneirla, “The Western Rite,” St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s) 3 
(1959): 37. 
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William S. Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox 
Church,” St Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (n.s) 2 (1958): 
20-44; later reprinted as the pamphlet The Western Rite in 
the Orthodox Church. Stanton, NJ: St Lukes Priory Press, 
1975. 

The value of Schneirla’s article lies primarily in two things. First, it 
serves as an historical overview of the path of Western Orthodoxy 
prior to the entrance of the SSB into the Antiochian Archdiocese, 
which took place that same year. Second, it represents the first 
scholarly treatment of the history of Western Orthodoxy. There 
had been writings about Western Orthodoxy prior to this time 
(including those of Overbeck and Stratman, the latter of whom 
Schneirla quotes), but these had been largely polemical (in the 
case of Stratman) or apologetic (as in Overbeck). The author also 
provides copious notes, though some are more readily accessible 
than others. Thus this article provides a third, though slighdy 
less significant benefit, of providing a documentary history of 
Western Orthodoxy. 

Schneirla not only seeks to provide a history for Western 
Orthodoxy, but also to offer an apology for what Western Ortho¬ 
doxy ought to be. He also points out the opportunity the Western 
Rite presents to the Orthodox. The author also argues that there 
have in fact been a number of missed opportunities on the side of 
Orthodox churches because of their inability or unwillingness to 
be receptive towards Western-Rite groups which have sought to 
enter Orthodoxy. He points, for example, to the contacts between 
the Orthodox Church and several independent Catholic move¬ 
ments which made overtures to Orthodoxy: the Polish National 
Catholic Church in Poland, the Czechoslovak National Church, 
and the Aglipayan Church in the Philippines. 

Equally beneficial for the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
would have been a more in-depth overview of the Western Rite 
in North America, particularly as it was beginning to manifest 
itself in the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America. However, 
the section is brief and replete with truisms, such the comment 
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that “the first of the selective principles guiding the approval of 
a rite should be its absolute conformity with the Faith,” some¬ 
thing that has been stated so often in the literature that it hardly 
needs restatement. However, he does go on to say, in regards to 
further change (beyond those required to bring the liturgy into 
conformity with Orthodox doctrine) that, “Changes of any kind 
should be directed at the satisfaction of the requirements, psycho¬ 
logical and emotional as well as theological, of the masses to be 
reached, rather than conditioned by the experiments of liturgical 
scholars.”'^ Considering that many Western-Rite clergy (particu¬ 
larly in Michael Trigg’s volume) express dissatisfaction with the 
Novus Ordo Missae, this point is important in understanding 
why Western-Rite Orthodoxy is looked upon as providing a “safe 
haven” for those Christians who oppose changes to the Western 
Rite following Vatican II. 

William S. Schneirla, “Some Orthodox Reflections on 

the Proposed Book of Common Prayer,” 5VTQ 22 (1978): 
114-26. 

There are two important reasons that this article should be 
considered a part of the literature on Western-Rite Orthodoxy. 
The first is rather obvious: the majority of the text is concerned 
with the 1904 reply of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to Archbishop (later Patriarch) Tikhon concerning the 
possibility of parishes composed of converts to Orthodoxy from 
the Episcopal Church receiving permission to continue to use the 
Book of Common Prayer for their celebration of the sacraments. 
Schneirla provides the unfamiliar reader with a brief overview 
of the demands laid down by the Holy Synod concerning what 
would need to be purged firom and added to this book in order 
to bring it into rudimentary conformity with Orthodox doctrine 
and spirituality. In particular, he compares the demands of the 
Synod, which used the 1892 prayer book as a basic text for 

15 William Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox Church,” St Vladimirs 
Seminary Quarterly (n.s.) 2 (1958): 42. 
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investigation, with the 1928 prayer book, noting where the latter 
(inadvertently) meets the demands of the commission and where 
it continues to fall short. 

The second, less obvious value, is found in Schneirla’s evalua¬ 
tion not only of the 1928 American Book of Common Prayer, but 
of what would become the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. While it 
might be straightforward enough for Schneirla simply to dismiss 
the changes to the liturgy in this edition as an abandonment of 
tradition, as many within the Western Rite would subsequendy 
do, Schneirla rather points out where the rites in the Proposed 
Book of Common Prayer took adequately meet the demands of the 
1904 Moscow Commission than does the 1928 prayer book. His 
brief comments therefore provide another basis for evaluating the 
rites currently used by Western-Rite Orthodox in their confor¬ 
mity to the liturgical norms established by the Russian synodal 
commission. 

Allyne L. Smith, “Review Essay: Saint Andrews Service 
Book” SVTCiAl (1997): 249-68. 

Smiths article serves as a critical review of one of the AWRV 
service books, in this case the Saint Andrew's Service Book, which 
had been published a year prior to the publication of this article. 
Like the article by Woolfenden below. Smith is critical of the 
rites contained in the Saint Andrew Service Book. His concerns 
are largely broken down into three areas: the origins provided 
for the two liturgies in the SASB, the contents of the peripheral 
rites of the Saint Andrew Service Book, and the issue of Western 
Orthodoxy in general. 

The first charge is quite interesting. Both liturgies of the Antio¬ 
chian Western-Rite Vicariate, commonly known as the “Litur¬ 
gies of St Tikhon and St Gregory,” are so named because of their 
connection to the saint who “authorized” or “composed” them, 
with St Tikhon having authorized the BCP rite attributed to him, 
and St Gregory the Great having “composed” the Roman rite 
used in the SASB. Smith, however, views both these attributions 
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as being pure propaganda. In the case of the Liturgy of St Tikhon, 
while he admits that St Tikhon did indeed ask whether or not the 
1892 prayer book might be purged of its unorthodox elements, 
the version currently in the Saint Andrews Service Book is not the 
rite from the 1892 Book of Common Prayer, but an Anglo-Cath¬ 
olic one.^^ Likewise, Smith points out that the current Gregorian 
Rite in the SASB has little connection with the rite of Overbeck, 
despite official claims that the two texts are the same.^^ 

As to the second charge. Smith is most concerned about the 
inclusion of a rite for the “Veneration” of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the theological justification provided for that rite within the 
Saint Andrew Service Book, in addition to the inclusion of the 
Stations of the Cross and the Ave Maria. Of the latter two, they 
are simply noted as problematic since they arose after the Great 
Schism. As to the first. Smith regards the Benediction as being 
entirely different in purpose and theology from the cult of icons, 
despite the justification provided in the Saint Andrew Service Book. 

Regarding the third charge. Smith is concerned about the 
fact that many recent converts to Orthodoxy via the Antiochian 
Western-Rite Vicariate have come in order to avoid the liturgical 
changes subsequent to Vatican II. Thus, unlike Woolfenden, who 
is also critical of the Saint Andrew Service Book, Smith is largely 
positive about the Neo-Gallican liturgies, though he does admit 
that he, as a priest of the ECOF, has a significant bias. For his 
part. Smith claims that the ECOF is not reacting gainst liturgical 
change, since it is, in fact, resurrecting rites that had long since 
disappeared. Thus, as we shall see, what Woolfenden interprets as 
a distinct disadvantage. Smith sees positively. Smith also expresses 
concerns regarding the apparent isolation of the Western Rite 
from Eastern-Rite faithful, much of which he claims is imposed 
by Eastern hierarchs. 


16 Allyne Smith, "Saint Andmus Service Book,” Saint Vladimir’s Theoloffcal Quarterly 
41 (1997): 252-55. 

17 Ibid, 256-57. 
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Andrew). Sopko, John MeyendorfF(preface), and Alexander 
Schmemann (response), “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case 
Study and a Reappraisal,” “Notes and Comments: Debate 
on the Western Rite,” and “Some Reflections on a Case 
Study,” SVTQ24 (1980): 253-69. 

Sopko’s study, and argument for Western-Rite Orthodoj^, rests 
on the premise that the Orthodox view of all things related to 
Western Christianity “springs from psychological negativism, an 
unhealthy by-product of the cultural superiority which Byzantium 
did indeed once possess over the West for many centuries but 
eventually lost.”^® Indeed, the negativism that Sopko finds is not 
limited to the modern era and can be found in the time just after 
the Great Schism of 1054, but the problem comes into focus on 
the issue of Western-Rite Orthodoxy and indeed has a negative 
impact on those parishes in the Orthodox Church that use the 
Western-Rite, particularly those in the Antiochian Western- 
Rite Vicariate. Ultimately, this kind of hostility to anything not 
Byzantine has led to the failure of Western-Rite congregations 
because of a lack of support for their specifically Western ethos. 

Sopko takes as his primary “case study” St Stephen the 
Protomartyr Church, a former parish of the Episcopal Diocese 
of New Jersey. His observations reflect that while St Stephen is 
not a haven for “disenchanted Episcopalians” because of the large 
demographic cross-section, he nevertheless laments that much of 
the liturgical life at the parish has undergone creeping “byzanti- 
nization.” This is demonstrated especially by the adaptation of 
Eastern liturgical customs in regards to Lent.^^ Part of the article 

18 Andrew Sopko, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reappraisal,” St 
Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 255. 

19 The specific liturgical custom was the celebration of the eucharist only during 
Saturday and Sunday in Lent, whereas prior to this time, eucharist was celebrated 
daily. The question is a little more complex than this, since the prohibition against 
celebrating the eucharist on weekdays in Lent is traced back to the canons of the 
Synod inTruUo, which is counted as part of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, a point 
which Schmemann himself brings out. However, there is no reason why celebrat¬ 
ing eucharist in Lent should be regarded as a valid “Western custom” while the 
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is used to argue for the creation of a Western-Rite episcopate, 
with the hope that a bishop could provide greater unity for the 
Western-Rite movement than can currently be provided by a 
Western-Rite Vicar-General.^® In Sopkos view, such a step would 
stem the tide of further byzantinization while simultaneously 
providing unity and stability to the movement within the Antio¬ 
chian Archdiocese. 

Schmemann, for his part, views much of the trouble experi¬ 
enced by Western-Rite congregations as having litde to do with 
the “psychological negativism” that Sopko has identified, but 
rather something stemming from the internal pressures on the 
individual Western-Rite churches themselves.^* Furthermore, 
Schmemann argues that the Orthodoxy of the Western Rite is 
not to be found in the liturgy by itself, but rather is to be found 
in continuity of faith, just as for the Eastern rites. Significantly, 
Schmemann also remarks on the phenomenon of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy as a haven for individuals seeking to avoid liturgi¬ 
cal change as ironic since “some of these new forms, at least in 
abstracto, are closer to the structures and spirit of the early West¬ 
ern Rite and thus to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the 
later rites—those precisely that the Orthodox Church is supposed 
to ‘sanction and ‘adopt.’”^^ This particular response, as the last 
comment by a respected Orthodox theologian in the West, is to 
be noted for its consistency with his initial appraisal of Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy and would deserve comment in a further study 
of the subject. 


use of unleavened bread (also a Western custom at variance with the decrees of the 
Synod) is strictly prohibited. 

20 Andrew Sopko, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reappraisal” in St 
Vladimirs Theolo^cal Quarterly 2A (1980): 263. 

21 Alexander Schmemann, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: A Case Study and Reapprais¬ 
al” in St Vladimir5 Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 267. 

22 Ibid, 268. 
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Gregory Woolfenden, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: Some 
Reflections on a Liturgical Question,” St Vladimir s Theologi¬ 
cal Quarterly A5 (2001): 163-92. 

Rejoinder: Paul Schneirla, “Western-Rite Orthodox: A Brief 
Response from Within,” SVTQA5 (2001): 193-197. 

Woolfenden’s article represents the most recent scholarly study of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy. A bulk of the article is concerned with 
an evaluation of the liturgies used by the various Western-Rite 
groups, with particular emphasis on the Liturgy of St Germain, 
and most of the comment being critical in tone toward these 
rites. The primary argument is that the Gallican liturgy, “extinct” 
for a period of 1200 years, is known only in fragmentary form 
to modern scholars. Despite the fact that Woolfenden gives a 
rather negative evaluation of these liturgies as a potential source 
for the living liturgical expression of any Orthodox church, he is 
at least complementary toward the Mensbrugge liturgy as being 
“scholarly and convincing.”^^ 

Woolfenden criticizes both the Kovalevsky and Mensbrugge 
reconstructions as being “clearly the result of one mans studies 
rather than the outcome of centuries of the prayer of all Gods 
people,” while at the same time recommending the work of 
Steven Coombs which, while an important theoretical docu¬ 
ment in its own right, nevertheless suffers from the problem of 
being the work of a single scholar working from historical texts. 
But what is particularly significant is his insistence that the addi¬ 
tion of a strong epiclesis to both the Roman and BCP canon is 
inconsistent with both Western liturgical development through 
history and results in unnecessarily changing an anaphora which 
is declared as Orthodox by at least one post-schism Orthodox 
theologian—Nicholas Cabasilas. 

Schneirlas response to Woolfendens article does little to answer 
the challenges posed by the article itself Primarily, Schneirla relies 

23 Gregory Woolfenden, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy” in Saint Vladimir’s Theolopcal 
Quarterly's (2001): 190. 
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on constant reiterations concerning the Orthodoxy of the indi¬ 
viduals initially involved in Western-Rite Orthodoxy, including 
Overbeck, Kovalevsky, and Mensbrugge, and the fact that they 
were Orthodox at the end of their lives. Schneirla uses the same 
line of reasoning to his defense of the Western-Rite liturgies 
currently in use: because they were approved by Orthodox hier¬ 
archs, they are ipso facto Orthodox, with little consideration as to 
whether or not the individual hierarchs could have erred. What 
is most frustrating about this response is that Schneirla acknowl¬ 
edges that Woolfendens claims deserve and require a thorough 
survey to determine their correctness, though he defers this to 
another time and never states just what should be looked at in 
particular. 

Articles (Non-Peer-Reviewed Magazines/Joumals) 

David F. Abramtsov, “A Brief History of Western Orthodoxy 

in Modern Times,” One Church 15 (1961): 226-36 and “A 

Brief History of Western Orthodoxy,” The Word 6 (1962): 

14-27. 

As important as Schneirla’s history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy 
may be, these two articles (with the second being a shorter 
version of the first) by Abramstov are widely regarded as being the 
definitive history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy to date. Abramstov 
situates the restoration of the Western Rite within the larger 
context of attempts to unite the Anglican Church with Eastern 
Orthodoxy in the nineteenth century and, surprisingly enough, 
the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon of Moscow. 

While Schneirlas article is valuable for the scope of their bibli¬ 
ographical material (which is totally lacking in Abramstov’s arti¬ 
cles), Abramstov s work is primarily valuable for the sheer amount 
of information, both names and dates, which he provides. Inter¬ 
estingly, Abramstov refers to a number of 19th-century Russian 
churchmen (among them A. Katansky, A. J. Rozhdestvenslq^, A. 
I. Bulgakov, and Vladimir Kerensky) who were all reported to 
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have studied Western liturgies in part as a result of the activities 
of Overbeck. In another important difference from the work of 
Schneirla, Abramstov provides a fuller account of Western Ortho¬ 
doxy in Poland and of the ECOF, with the history of the French 
Church making up nearly one quarter of the entire article. We 
should note that this article was composed after the promulga¬ 
tion of the Western-Rite Edict of Metropolitan Anthony (Bashir), 
which allowed the Society of St Basil to enter into communion 
with the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese. 

Annette Milkovich, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy: Its History, 

Its Validity, and Its Opportunity,” The Russian Orthodox 

Journal (November 1990): 2-7. 

The transcription of an interview vidth Paul Schneirla, this article 
adds little to the study of Western Orthodoxy that could not be 
easily found in more academic sources. One argument in favor 
of the Western Rite that appears in this interview is Schneirlas 
comparison of the attitudes of Western Christians toward their 
rite with that of Orthodox Christians toward the Byzantine 
rite: “Your readers know the tenacious love traditional Eastern 
European Orthodox have for their traditional liturgical forms. 
Isn’t it reasonable to assume that most adherents of a Western 
liturgical form have similar feelings?”^"* This argument rings home 
when compared to Trigg’s book on the Western Rite, in which 
many of the authors repeat that an important motivation for 
joining Western Orthodoxy was dismay at what they considered 
to be the liturgical destruction brought about by Vatican II. More 
useful is the reprinting of Met. Philip’s pastoral episde on the 
Western Rite, promising that Western Orthodoxy will not be 
“Byzantinized,” as well as Schneirla’s letter of introduction to new 
Western Orthodox converts. 


24 Milkovich, “Western-Rite Orthodoxy” The Russian Orthodox Journal, November 
1990, 3. 
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Mono^aphs 

Peter F. Anson, Bishops at Large. Berkeley: Apocryphile Press, 
2006 (originally. New York: October House, 1965). 

There are two points of interest in Anson’s classic (and, to date, 
unsurpassed) study of independent bishops which are of direct 
relevance to the study of Western-Rite Orthodoxy. The first is 
a chapter on Overbeck, which provides a basic though highly 
critical overview of the efforts to establish a Western-Rite 
Orthodox Church in the United Kingdom. The second instance is 
a brief mention of the career of Bishop Aftimos (Ofiesh), though 
without much detail.^^ Despite the lack of material of direct 
relevance to Western-Rite Orthodoxy, Anson’s work remains 
valuable in that he provides one of the most thorough studies of 
the important churches and figures in the Independent Catholic 
Movement. In many cases, some of the figures who are important 
in this movement also intersect in various ways with the Western- 
Rite movement, especially those groups which are not directly 
connected with canonical Orthodoxy. 

Michael Keiser, Children of the Promise: An Introduction to 
Western Rite Orthodoxy. Bloomington, IL: Author House, 
2004. 

A self-published work by the former rector of St Andrew’s Parish 
in Eustis, FL, this particular monograph suflFers from several 
significant problems related to the author’s seeming disregard for 
any specific audience. Much of the prose seems to be directed at 
someone who is not only unaware of Orthodoxy in general, but is 
entirely unaware of the Western liturgical tradition. Thus, at points 
it seems that Keiser is writing not for those Anglicans or Roman 

25 References to Aftimos are important as it was through his efforts that William 
Albert Nicholas (Bishop Ignatios) was ordained and elevated to the episcopate 
and subsequently founded the Society of Saint Basil as a Western-Rite group. This 
group, under the leadership of Bishop Alexander Turner was received into the An¬ 
tiochian Archdiocese of North America to form the original core of the Antiochian 
Western-Rite Vicariate. 
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Catholics “sitting on the fence,” but for Free Church Protestants 
who otherwise have no connection to Western Catholicism. On 
the other hand, this particular work might be useful as a rather 
rudimentary catechetical volume (one no doubt in need of serious 
editing to raise the standard of the prose) as it goes to great pains to 
describe the interpretations of the vestments, the basic structure of 
a church, when and where to perform specific devotional gestures 
and the like. The final chapter on the history of Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy is poorly written and what it contains could easily be 
found in more reliable, scholarly articles, such as those mentioned 
above. However, the work has been listed here since it is one of 
the few actual monographs on Western-Rite Orthodoxy. 

Michael Keiser, Offering the Lamb: Reflections on the Western 

Rite Mass in the Orthodox Church. Bloomington, IL: Author 

House, 2006. 

Like his previous work, this monograph is of dubious value and 
of dreadfully low literary quality. Though presenting itself as 
a mystagogy on the Western-Rite liturgy, it is largely an inept 
apologia for the use of the Western Rite itself Nearly half of 
the book is devoted to reprinting the texts of the liturgies of “St 
Tikhon” and “St Gregory.” The prose throughout is exceedingly 
weak, and indeed often suffers from unnecessary colloquialisms 
which are both vague and unhelpful to providing any sort of 
beneficial clarification on the subject.^® Also like his previous 
work, this volume suffers from a lack of a clear audience. 


26 The authors comments on p. 5 that the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts in the 
Byzantine Rite is “actually Vespers on steroids” would be an example of this ten¬ 
dency. 
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G. H. Thomann, The Western Rite in Orthodoxy: Union and 
Reunion Schemes of Western and Eastern Churches with East¬ 
ern Orthodoxy: A BrirfHistorical Outline. Claremont: Angli¬ 
can Theological Seminary in California, 1995. 

Thomanns work represents a comprehensive attempt to 
document the lesser-known attempts through history of Western 
Christian groups to enter into communion with the Orthodox 
Church. The work itself is highly idiosyncratic^^ and lacks 
citations, though the work does have an extensive bibliography.^® 
Most researchers will find themselves quickly frustrated by the 
poor quality of the manuscript s prose and the general formatting 
of the text itself, which does not lend itself in any way toward 
readability. Bibliographic citations in non-Latin characters have 
been handwritten in and are often illegible, particularly if one 
is attempting to read them from a photocopy. Nevertheless, 
Thomann is important in that he mentions some of the lesser- 
known Western-Rite Movements at greater length than can be 
found in either Abramtsov or Schneirlas articles on Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy. Additionally, he includes a series of salient observations 
concerning the historical successes of Western Orthodox groups. 
These comments are particularly relevant regarding the ultimate 
future of the Antiochian Western-Rite Vicariate, as they relate 
to the ultimate attempt to unite the various ethnic Orthodox 
jurisdictions in North America. Thomann is further useful in his 
reprint of the Ordinary of Overbecks Missae Orthodoxo-Catholicae 

27 For example, he mentions the attempts of the Hussites to establish communion 
with Constantinople at great length, but gives no mention of the Tubingen Cor¬ 
respondence in 1557 between the Lutheran theologians and Jeremias II of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

28 Thomanns rationale for omitting footnotes was that “information contained in 
these pages may easily be gathered from my extensive bibliography” (p. 4). Prob¬ 
lematically enough, the bibliography is formatted very poorly, citations are often 
only half-complete, often lacking page numbers or other relevant data, and the 
majority of these sources are very difftcult to obtain in North American publica¬ 
tions. At present, it is this authors intent to continue attempting to locate the 
material referenced by Thomann, but it cannot be foreseen how successful this 
effort will be. 
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Occidentalis as an appendix to his work. This is particularly 
valuable considering the general unavailability of Overbecks mass 
in most libraries in North America. 

Michael Trigg, ed., An Introduction to Western Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy. Ben Lomond, G\: Conciliar Press, 1993. 

This now out-of-print volume (though still available on a number 
of websites) is less an introduction to the Western Rite as a subject 
than it is to the personal accounts of four priests who became 
associated with Western-Rite Orthodoxy during the time of 
publication, with comments from Michael Trigg to connect the 
chapters together. Youngs chapter is a very short rendering of the 
history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy, with specific emphasis on 
Overbeck and the request by St Tikhon to the Holy Synod in 1904 
to examine and correct the Book of Common Prayer. McCauley uses 
his chapter to criticize objectionable theological change within 
the Episcopal Church, especially denial of the resurrection and, as 
he puts it, “bishops who declare the Bible to be little more than 
the prejudices of a group of misogynist, homophobic males.”^’ 
This particular section, based on its tide, no doubt seeks to justify 
McCauley’s own conversion to Orthodoxy, and much of the rest 
of the chapter proceeds in the same way. 

Connelly explains the motivations for St Mark’s having entered 
the Orthodox Church through the Western Rite as primarily 
related to the promulgation of the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. 
The problems with his Episcopal bishop over the continuing 
use of the 1928 Prayer Book (including the eviction of St Mark 
from their parish buildings) support the idea that the primary 
(or only) reason for the parish to enter the Orthodox Church 
was to preserve their right to continue to use the 1928 BCR His 
comments at the end of the chapter concerning having found the 
true church in Orthodoxy seem to this writer to be obligatory 
convert jargon, or at the very least secondary benefits not antici- 

29 Patrick McCauley, “Why Would an Episcopalian Become Orthodox” in An Intro¬ 
duction to Western Rite Orthodoxy^ 1L 
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pated prior to entering into the Orthodox Church. 

Like Connelly, Mangels has been strongly upset by the changes 
in the liturgy as a result of the liturgical movement and Vatican II. 
The difference is that he left the Roman Catholic Church to find 
a “pure” Western Liturgy by joining the Old Catholics, but later 
joined the Orthodox Church upon being convinced that it was 
the true church. The last point is significant, because it was the 
Old Catholics who seemed to have pushed him in this direction 
because he absorbed their emphasis on entering into communion 
with Orthodoxy. Whether this is real or perceived is unclear, but 
his motives for coming to Orthodoxy specifically seem to be as 
tied to liturgy as to actual conviction. 

Trigg expresses his view that there is a spiritual awakening 
within Christianity which is causing dissatisfied Western Catho¬ 
lics to abandon their former denomination over increased liberal¬ 
ization and embrace the Orthodox faith. Trigg views the Western 
Rite as a means of bringing these Christians into the Orthodox 
Church without disrupting their familiar patterns of worship life. 

Conclusions 

What we have offered here is the only currently-available review 
of the literature, scholarly and non-scholarly, on Western-Rite 
Orthodoxy. It underscores the need for a thorough academic 
treatment of the subject. Clearly, since there do exist publications 
about Western-Rite Orthodoxy, the subject is of interest to 
academics, even if only as a curiosity. Additionally, there is a 
pastoral need for an evaluation of Western-Rite Orthodoxy from 
a neutral perspective, since nearly all previous materials on the 
subject have been in the form of polemic, apology, or individual 
debate. While such genres of writing may be helpful in bringing 
forth or suppressing new movements, the fact is that Western- 
Rite Orthodoxy as a movement is entering its second generation 
as an established and relatively stable canonical reality in the 
Orthodox Church. As such, if the Western-Rite Movement is to 
remain a healthy and stable facet of Orthodoxy in the West, let 
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alone survive to see its first centennial, consideration of where 
the movement should go in the future will be necessary. This 
means looking first at where Western-Rite Orthodoxy has been, 
what relics of the past are available to us at this present time, and 
what is its current status, both ecclesiologically and dogmatically. 
In addition, there are important ecumenical implications of 
Western-Rite Orthodoxy that should receive more concerted 
consideration, especially as the Church in North America seeks 
to further dialogue with Anglicans and Roman Catholics toward 
an eventual reunion. 

There are, of course, many potential areas where further research 
on the subject of Western-Rite Orthodoxy could be undertaken 
by scholars. In the area of liturgies, we have already noted the exis¬ 
tence of several articles comparing and contrasting the liturgy of 
the ECOF with the liturgies used in the Antiochian Western-Rite 
Vicariate. However, it is notable that all the available scholarly 
studies have focused exclusively on the eucharistic liturgies, with 
only the scantest mention of other sacramental rites and devo¬ 
tions in Woolfendens article.^® Furthermore, studies comparing 
these same eucharistic liturgies back to their Western anteced¬ 
ents are similarly lacking, as is consideration of the value of the 
liturgies presently used by the Western Rite vis-a-vis those of the 
non-Orthodox West.^^ And, in what discussion there is, no one 
has considered the liturgy used by Western-Rite parishes of the 
ROCOR, much less of the Holy Synod of Milan. Thus, there is 
still much more work that could be done. 

Secondly, thorough histories of the Western Rite are lacking. 

30 Allyne Smith “Review Essay: Saint Andrew s Service Book,” St Vladimir s Theolo^- 
cal Quarterly A\ (1997): 249-68, especially 258-60. 

31 With the exception of Schmemann, who comments that “the irony of our pres¬ 
ent situation is that while some Western Christians come to Orthodoxy in order 
to salvage the rite they cherish ... from liturgical reforms they abhor, some of 
these reforms, at least in abstractOy are closer to the structures and the spirit of the 
early Western Rite and thus to the Orthodox liturgical tradition, than the later 
rites—those precisely that the Orthodox are supposed to ‘sanction and ‘adopt,’” in 
“Some Reflections on a Case Study ” St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 24 (1980): 
268. 
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Certainly, there are the articles by Abramtsov and Schneirla, but 
neither of these considers developments after the middle part of 
the last century, a period when the majority of the history of the 
Western Rite in North America took place and when the most 
complex (not to mention tragic) developments in the ECOF 
occurred. Furthermore, if histories in other languj^es do exist, 
these are clearly beyond the reach of scholars who work primar¬ 
ily in English leaving potentially valuable deposits of information 
outside the realm of consideration.^^ For this reason, a fuller, more 
updated version of the history of Western-Rite Orthodoxy needs 
to be written, one which not only takes into account the recep¬ 
tion of the Society of Saint Basil into the Antiochian Archdiocese 
in I960 and of formerly Episcopal parishes after the 1970s, but 
also any non-English language histories that are available. Where 
possible, it would also be helpful to begin collecting and record¬ 
ing the histories of individual congregations and anecdotes of 
influential individuals within the Western Rite. Most of the “first 
generation” Western-Rite Orthodox have already perished,^^ and 
their personal accounts are therefore probably lost to history. As 
such, it will be important for the future to collect the accounts, no 
matter how raw or rarified, while they are still to be gotten. 

Furthermore, there is still a good amount of primary literature 
within Western-Rite Orthodoxy which has not yet been effec¬ 
tively synthesized to determine a progression in thought and 
theology. Most scholarly articles never refer to the writings of J. J. 
Overbeck or Alexander Turner. In the case of Turners works, it 
is particularly important to catalogue his writings as they are less 
widely available than Overbecks and have received considerably 

32 Indeed, Woolfenden in St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly 45 (2001): 163, n. 1, 
refers to Abramtsevs article as “a good survey” of the ECOF, without mentioning 
Maxime Kovalevskys French book Orthodoxie et Occident: Renaissance dune Eglise 
locale (Suresne: Acre, 1994), despite the fact that it is readily available, though only 
in French. 

33 Notably, Alexander Turner in 1970 and Joseph Angwin and Michael Trigg in 
2007. Additionally, individuals including Alexander Schmemann and John Mey- 
endorff have influenced the Western Rite in North America through having been 
involved in its developmental phases. 
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less attention, even though they are significantly more influen¬ 
tial to the development of the Western Rite in North America. 
Further studies could include a survey of the attitudes and current 
practices of existing Western-Rite congregations. Such a sociolog¬ 
ical study has only been carried out in limited ways in the work of 
Andrew Sopko and Fran^oise Fichet and Djuro J. Vrga, with the 
work of the latter two authors having significant difficulties which 
preclude any extensive utilization by scholars at present. 

All this is to say that significant work on the subject must be 
done before the opportunity passes. Though Western-Rite Ortho¬ 
doxy is itself in a minority position within even Orthodoxy in the 
West, its minority position is precisely why a thorough documen¬ 
tation of the movement is both possible and necessary: possible 
because the information is available and necessary because if it is 
not done now, it may be impossible to do so in the future. The 
first step is to synthesize what work has already been done. The 
next will be to consolidate those gains and add new knowledge of 
the subject and allow it to be published widely. Hopefully, we can 
expect to see a greater academic and ecclesiological interest in the 
subject in the future. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Robin Wheeler, Palmers Pilgrimage: The Life of William 

Palmer of Magdalen (Oxford: Peter Lang, 2006). pp 427. 
ISBN 3-03910-302-4. 

Like most people in nineteenth-century England, William 
Palmer was born an Anglican. And like some dons at Oxford in 
the 1830s, Palmer believed that Anglicanism represented one of 
three “branches” of the Church Catholic and therefore was not 
Protestant. Palmer and his fellow Tractarians (so-called because 
they wrote or supported the Tracts for the Times) theorized about 
the catholicity and apostolicity of their Church and, like a few of 
them, he eventually left because Anglican bishops insisted their 
Church was Protestant. But unlike any of his countrymen, who 
regarded icons as images and were uncomfortable with liturgy, 
even unlike other Tractarians, Palmer was endlessly fascinated by 
Orthodoxy. Both in England and Russia, his friends expected him 
upon leaving the Anglican Church to become Orthodox. Instead, 
Palmer became a Roman Catholic in 1855, probably because 
of his friendship with fellow convert John Henry (the future 
Cardinal). Although his pilgrimage ended in Rome, even there 
Palmer spent his time writing a multi-volume life of Patriarch 
Nikon, The Patriarch and the Tsar (1871-76). 

The ups and downs of one Englishmans relationship with 
Orthodoxy is the central theme of Palmer’s Pilgrimage. Ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Oxford in 1837, Palmer, in one of the 
nice turns of phrase Robin Wheeler uses throughout this book, 
“caused a storm in the Oxford teacup by wearing a stole over his 
surplice, and over his left shoulder” (64). This was only the first 
sign of his Orthodox leanings. When, in 1839, the future-Tsar 
Alexander II came to Oxford, Palmer presented him with propos- 
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als aimed at, in the words of Palmers contemporary, “bringing 
the Anglican and Greek Churches into communion with one 
another” (69). During the resulting trip to Russia, in 1841-42, 
Palmer was surprised to find that his hosts did not agree that he 
was already in communion with them and that he could not be 
ordained priest. Palmer lamented: “We English and you Greeks 
maintain the doctrine of the universal invisible unity, but in prac¬ 
tice we both rest contented with our own part” of the Church 
(114). Worse still for Palmer, his understanding of the patris¬ 
tic teachings was called into question (115)—a topic on which 
the Tractarians prided themselves and Palmer was an acknowl¬ 
edged expert (and on which this reader would have liked more 
discussion). 

The conversations from the first trip to Russia are, arguably, the 
most fascinating part of this book. Debates take place at the point 
where ecclesiology intersects with doctrine, theory with practice, 
and clergy with laity—for instance, the colorful Count Protasoff, 
the Prokuror of the Russian synod, is described by Wheeler as “a 
de facto Patriarch who went ‘to balls and theatres’” (107). But the 
fascinating became farcical when Prince Galitsin asked Palmer to 
oppose the Princess’s conversion from Orthodoxy to Anglican¬ 
ism. Unlike many biographers today, Wheeler avoids psychologiz¬ 
ing why Palmer invested so much time and travel in the Galitsin 
fiasco. Palmer diagnosed his own condition as becoming “more 
and more a fool or monomaniac”—an obsessive (272). His “well- 
intentioned monomania” was first spotted by the Scottish bish¬ 
ops (268). The Russian Unter-Prokuror also asked: “Is it really 
to seek out Truth, and with the desire for union, that you move 
heaven and earth, and cover oceans and distant lands? No, you 
only seem to, but really you are on the contrary only looking, in 
each Church, for a reason for not reuniting, to excuse yourself in 
your own eyes” (324). Smart psychology is exhibited here, as well 
as pastoral concern. 

Wheeler’s text is filled with quotations from primary sources, 
which is to be expected in the first published account of the life 
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of such an enigmatic charaaer. But more authorial argument and 
structure would be helpful; and the book is longer than neces¬ 
sary (we seem to get two accounts of Palmers bone-shaking trip 
to Troitsa Lavra, 134 and 142). Occasional typographical errors 
and inconsistencies are a nuisance (compare 93 n. 1 on signify¬ 
ing dates from the Old and New calendars with 140; also 335 
n. 37 and 347 n. 4). Overall, however, Wheeler gives his readers 
an admirably clear overview of Palmers life and travels, which 
might lead them to read Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church 
(1882), published posthumously and edited by Newman, the 
first engagement between an Anglican and Orthodoxy since the 
so-called Non-Jurors corresponded with Patriarch Chrysanthus 
over a century before. 

— Benjamin King 
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